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THE PANTHER, KNOWN AS MOUNTAIN LION AND 
COUGAR IN THE WESTERN STATES, IS FOUND IN 

SMALL NUMBERS IN THE EVERGLADES € THE OCALA 
NATIONAL FOREST @ FLORIDA IS THE ONLY STATE 
EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER IN WHICH THIS BIG 
TAWNY- COLORED CAT IS FOUND @ BECAUSE OF 

ITS RARITY IT IS PROTECTED BY LAW @ PANTHERS 
WEIGH UP TO 140 LBS. @ SHOULDER HEIGHT 30” 


THE SHORT-LEGGED,_LONG-BODIED JAGUARUNDI 
IS THE RAREST CAT IN FLORIDA ®@ A NATIVE 
OF THE SOUTHWESTERN U:S. AND MEXICO, 
INDIVIDUALS FOUND HERE ARE BELIEVED To 
BE ESCAPEES OR RELEASES FROM CAPTIVITY 
@\IT MAY BE DARK GRAY OR REDDISH-BROWN 
IN COLOR © SIZE OF HOUSE CAT, WEIGHS 10 

TO 20 LBS.@ SHOULDER HEIGHT To 12 INCHES 
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THE BOBCAT OR“WILD CAT” 15 A COMMON 
RESIDENT OF FLORIDA IN A VARIETY OF HABITATS 
FROM SWAMPS TO DRY UPLAND WOODS @ IT 
LOOKS LIKE AN OVERGROWN HOUSE CAT BUT 
AS ITS NAME INDICATES IT HAS A SHORT 


TAIL ® COLOR VARIES FROM LIGHT GRAY-BROWN 
TO VERY DARK GRAY-BROWN,MORE OR LESS SPOTTED 
AND STREAKED WITH BLACK AND WHITE @ AVERAGE 
WEIGHT |S6 BETWEEN 15 AND 20 POUNDS @ 


JAGUARUND| : SHOULDER HEIGHT TO 23 INCHES 
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The Florida Wild Turkey Gobbler—He’s big, tough, fast, and sometimes on the 
scarce side. Hunters have another chance to bag a trophy-tom during the spring 
gobbler-only season. See Page 16. 
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EW YEAR'S resolutions may 
N seem to be “old hat” with 
many people, sort of a thing of 
the past, a tradition which ap- 
pears to be fading with time. 

Many others continue to make 
resolutions as a new year is ush- 
ered in, and they manage to keep 
them. Still others offer light- 
hearted pledges with no intention 
of following through. 

Sportsmen cannot afford to 
take their problems lightly, nor 
to make half-hearted promises to- 
ward bettering their cause 
through improved conduct. The 
situation becomes more serious 
with the passing of each year and 
it’s time they began accepting 
their responsibilities. 

What better time than the 
dawn of a new year to take a 
hard look at what has happened 
during the past 12 months 
to curb hunting and fishing ac- 
tivities. What better way than 
the serious adoption of a set of 
New Year’s resolutions to help 
promote the general welfare of 
their sports. 

Savage Arms of Westfield, 
Mass., offers a few suggestions 
which, if put into practice 
throughout the coming year, will 
result in achieving, at least in 
part, the objectives outlined. A 
serious effort by enough sports- 
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CONSERVATION SCENE 


There Are Ways To Start The New Year Right 


men in this direction will in- 
crease their opportunities to en- 
joy the sports and improve their 
image. 

You can help if you make a 
sincere pledge to do one or more 
of the following: — 

Strengthen the sportsman’s po- 
sition by joining a club, learning 
what is needed and directing 
your efforts through organized 
and unified channels. 

Become acquainted with your 
legislators and alert them to the 
problems, especially the anti-gun 
movement with its cry for the 
control of sporting firearms 
through registration. 

Keep informed on all legisla- 
tion pertaining to hunting and 
fishing so that you will be more 
effective in fighting the bad bills 
and supporting the desirable 
measures. 

Take an interest in at least one 
youth by educating him in sound 
conservation practices, teaching 
him proper gun handling proce- 
dure and treating him to a day or 
two in the field. 

Respect the property of an- 
other as you would your own. 
Don’t litter, don’t damage and 
don’t enter without permission. 

If land is posted in your area, 
find out why and make an effort 
to bridge the gap between land- 
owner and sportsman so that the 
barriers will come down. 

Support your fish and wildlife 
biologists in the scientific man- 
agement of programs calculated 
to improve hunting and _ fishing 
conditions. 

Evaluate your sports from a 
spectrum broader than that 
which might reflect only your 
own personal desires. 

Promise to put something back 


in appreciation of the benefits 
you receive. Sow a little seed so 
that the harvest you enjoyed this 
year will be more bountiful in 
1967, but don’t judge that harvest 
in terms of bag or creel limits 
alone. 


NRA Hunting Clubs 


IN AN EFFORT to aid millions of 
hunters, the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation has established a new and 
unique club program. This new 
program will offer hunters an op- 
portunity to start or join NRA 
Hunting Clubs. 

One reason many landowners 
are hesitant to allow hunting on 
their property is the very real 
fear of property damage to both 
livestock and real property and 
its improvements (fences, build- 
ing, equipment, etc.). Under a 
new insurance program available 
to NRA Hunting Clubs, and de- 
signed to protect not only the 
landowner but also the hunter, 
this “fear” can be reduced. The 
new NRA Hunting Clubs are able 
to offer hunters and property 
owners a liability and personal 
injury insurance plan. 

A unique feature of the NRA’s 
approach to hunter benefits is the 
“Land Use Agreement” combined 
with the Hunter Code of Ethics. 
The Land Use Agreement, be- 
tween the Hunting Club and the 
landowners, with strict adherence 
to the Hunter’s Code of Ethics 
will help the Hunters achieve 
better hunter-landowner rela- 
tionship and avoid the necessity 
of each individual hunter seeking 
his own hunting privileges. 

NRA Hunting Clubs will par- 
ticipate in “hunting education 
programs.” The programs, diver- 
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sified but specific, provide printed 
and visual aids on game identifi- 
cation, hunting techniques, re- 
loading, building of shooting 
blinds, game calling and other 
subjects aimed at increasing the 
hunter’s enjoyment and knowl- 
edge of his sport. Programs are 
suited ideally for conferences and 
discussions at club meetings. The 
NRA Hunter Information Service 
can assist NRA Hunting Club 
Officers with their programs. It 
is a valuable source of reference 
in solving problems which may 
arise in the field. The Hunter In- 
formation Service of the NRA 
provides up to-date and complete 
information on where to hunt, 
what equipment is needed, game 
laws of the 50 states and various 
Canadian Provinces and other 
important hunting facts. 

An easy to read NRA HuntIne 
CLtusp News LETTER has been 
initiated for Hunting Clubs. Arti- 
cles on Hunting Club programs, 
digests of game laws, hunting ex- 
periences, hunter safety tips, 
marksmanship and other helpful 
ideas on how to make hunting 
not only more enjoyable but also 
safer. Off-season shooting pro- 
grams are also available to NRA 
Hunting Clubs and are outlined 
in the Newsletter. 

The NRA has developed rifle 
qualification programs to improve 
the hunter’s shooting accuracy. 
These marksmanship programs 
are shot over prescribed courses 
of fire. Awards for qualification 
are available. Wing shooters can 
enjoy the _ off-season shooting 
through the NRA Shotgun Quali- 
fication Program. This gives the 
shotgunner the opportunity to 
shoot year-around, win awards 
and keep his eye sharp for the 
upland game and waterfowl of 
next season. 

Members of NRA affiliated 
hunting clubs are eligible for 
eight awards for trophy game— 
deer, elk, moose, mountain goat, 
bighorn sheep, antelope, bear 
(except polar bear) and wild 
turkey. Proper certification must 
be sent to NRA before awards 
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can be issued. Shooters of NRA 
Hunting Clubs can compete for 
the coveted “Silver Bullet” 
Awards which are given an- 
nually for the best typical and 
non-typical whitetail and mule 
deer and pronghorn antelope 
taken by NRA members in the 
United States. 

There are many other benefits 
a group may receive when affiliat- 
ing as an NRA Hunting Club. For 
further and complete information 
on NRA Hunting Clubs, write to 
the National Rifle Association, 
Department HCR, 1600 Rhode Is- 
land Avenue, N. W., Washington, 
D:. €. 20036. 


Scrub Jay Land Sought 


THE FLORIDA Audubon Society 
is seeking a tract of land harbor- 
ing the Scrub or Florida Jay to 
be set aside for the future as a 
sanctuary for this interesting 
species of bird found only in 
Florida. It is hoped that 100 acres 
of land where the Jays nest may 
be given to the Society. Funds 
are available from a memorial 
fund to fence the tract for fur- 
ther protection of its feathered 
inhabitants. 

With the clearing of scrub land 
for citrus and cattle, habitat re- 


quired for the Scrub Jays is. 


rapidly disappearing. As a con- 
sequence there has been a sharp 
reduction in the Scrub Jay popu- 


lation in recent years. Further- 
more not all scrub land is attrac- 
tive to these Jays. Much land 
that looks suitable apparently is 
not. There are no Scrub Jays, for 
instance, found around Kissim- 
mee, yet just to the south in 
Highlands County and to the 
north in Lake County, there are 
areas where they are numerous. 

Studies of the Scrub Jay were 
carried out a few years ago by 
Dean Amadon, presently chief of 
the bird department of the 
American Museum of Natural 
History, at the Archbold Re- 
search Station at Lake Placid. 
Here Richard Archbold, owner 
and director of the Station which 
encompasses 1000 acres of land, 
finds the Jays coming frequently 
around the buildings, looking for 
a handout of peanuts and alight- 
ing on persons’ arms or heads in 
their anxiety to get some of this 
favored food. 

It is not known exactly how 
much suitable land a single pair 
of Scrub Jays requires for its 


feed and nesting, but it has been 


estimated at fifty acres. Dr. 
Amadon found that the Jays like 
open ground for most of their 
feeding and thickets of brush and 
small trees for perching, nesting, 
preening, and escape from ene- 
mies. They seem to favor wax 
myrtle bushes for nesting, build- 
ing usually from four to six feet 
above the ground. Aside from the 
myrtle, which dominates much 
of the scrub land, slash and sand 
pines, saw palmetto, and various 
scrub oaks are contained in the 
habitat favored by the Jays. 
Rosemary is often present too, 
and wild olive has been used as 
a nest site. Acorns are high on 
their bill of fare though 60% of 
their food is insects, including 
ticks, crickets, and house flies. 

Scrub Jays are frequently 
found feeding along the roadside. 
They hold strongly to ground or 
low bushes, concentrating along 
edges between open areas and 
brushy places. 

In Florida Scrub Jays are found 

(Continued on page 34) 


Trailer Care 


The submersion of boat trailer hubs is the 


number one cause of bearing troubles 


LORIDA HAS THE SNAKES all right but our record 
Fs fatalities isn’t bad—probably because Florid- 
ians tend to take a few precautions and possibly 
have more information on the subject. 

Fishermen tend to go where the snakes are and 
I’ve occasionally issued a little advice on snake bite. 
I’ve always stuck to prevention rather than treat- 
ment, figuring that layman writers on medical sub- 
jects are likely to get out of line. 

But I’ve recently read a well written article, ap- 
parently done by a layman outdoor writer, even 
such as I, which scoffs at the time-honored methods 
of treating snake bite and would discredit emer- 
gency snake bite kits such as you're carrying in 
your tackle box. 

Incisions by the layman, he says, do more harm 
than good, because of the possibility of infection 
and the slicing of essential anatomy. Suction is use- 
less, he states, and time taken in emergency treat- 
ment could be better spent traveling for medical 
aid. Tourniquets, says he, are much more harmful 
than helpful. 

Now he doesn’t quote any M.D.’s but I assume 
he’s interviewed some on the subject. Anyway his 
information is directly opposed to what I have dug 
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By CHARLES WATERMAN 


up. I’m not looking for a battle of opinions and 
I’m certainly not going to start matching author- 
ities with anyone but I’ve been convinced by phy-. 
sicians that incisions, suction and tourniquets are 
helpful in snakebite treatment. 

The doctors I’ve talked to have had considerable 
experience in the field and they freely told me of 
the opinions of other physicians in the matter. So 
if you don’t agree with their recommendations you 
can just jump on me. This ain’t a medical journal 
and I have no intentions of quoting any physician 
by name. 

Now there are three or four hundred reported 
cases of snake bites in Florida annually—most of 
them from small snakes and few of them solid hits. 
Most are rattlers and moccasins. Of that many 
victims, maybe a couple will die and it has been 
estimated that between one and two percent of 
snake bites prove fatal. We won’t go into the many 
factors involved. Actually, Florida has a pretty 
good record in the snake biting business—few bites 
for our population. 

With these cases divided up among our physi- 
cians it’s pretty obvious that no doctor is going to 
spend a major part of his time actually treating 
snake victims. Hence, even the most experienced 
bite expert isn’t in it as deep as a specialist might 
go into some other field where patients are plenti- 
ful. Nevertheless the doctors I have talked to are 
pretty definite about emergency treatment. 

One who has treated a lot of bites says that a 
prompt incision—deep enough to bring up “black 
blood” is essential. The “black blood” (I’m sure he 
used that term to make it understandable to people 
like me) has been broken down by venom and 
must be gotten rid of. Suction is the best emer- 
gency method. 

I’ve heard a lot about the dangers of tight tour- 
niquets applied for too long a time but this doctor 
says that if it’s an arm or leg bite and a victim can 
be gotten to a doctor within an hour he’d recom- 
mend leaving a tourniquet on for that time. 

And now for the grim part: 

If a really big rattler or moccasin in the 5 or 


To a boat fisherman, the most dangerous snake is the one 
that takes a position well off the water in brush, or on 
logs. Retrieving snagged lures should be done cautiously. 
Can you spot the moccasin in this jumble of vegetation? 
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Even a trailer that operates with 
dry wheels on a normally pitched 
launching ramp can give you some 
trouble on the extremely gradual 
slopes. This boater has his wheel 
hubs “under” to simplify matters. 


6-foot class nails you good you’re in big trouble 
and arm or leg amputation is called for. Two phy- 
sicians who have snake bite experience went so 
far as to say that if they, personally, were bitten 
on the foot by a really big rattler in the woods, 
they’d immediately fashion a tourniquet and en- 
deavor to get the foot off. That’s not recommended 
for you or me. In fact, I’m not personally recom- 
mending anything. I carry a suction snakebite kit 
and I’d use it according to the directions. I’ve never 
been bitten by a snake. 


It’s best to head for a hospital rather than a 
doctor’s office in case of a bite as serum would 
probably be available more quickly. Use of anti- 
venom (horse serum) by laymen isn’t recom- 
mended as some persons are allergic and could be 
killed by an injection. A test is necessary. 


“Freezing treatments” for snakebite don’t seem 
to have been conclusively tested but the method 
isn’t regarded as commonly practical because the 
necessary supplies wouldn’t be available. 


I’ve been purposely evasive of definite treatment 
instructions. Ask your doctor or read the dope in 
your bite kit. My main point is that incisions, suc- 
tion and tourniquets are still accepted by a lot of 
responsible physicians. 


BACKING BOAT TRAILERS into the water is standard 
launching procedure for many fishermen and some- 
times they do it when it isn’t necessary. When the 
beach slopes too gradually you occasionally have 
to get pretty damp and with some outfits you have 
to submerge the hubs in order to put the boat 
where it will float. 

All of this is viewed with alarm by trailer man- 
ufacturers and boating safety authorities. Putting 
trailer hubs under water, especially salt water, 
generally means eventual trouble. The bearings are 
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likely to burn out if water replaces grease and, 
worst of all, a trailer that comes apart on the 
highway can mean a serious accident. 

This business is of special interest to fishermen 
because most of them treat the boat and trailer 
as simply aids to getting where the fish are. The 
crowd that boats for the sake of boating is apt 
to be more interested in maintenance. Anyway, 
something I have said about dunking trailers 
brought comment. 

Bearing damage comes about in this way: 

The wheel innards get hot on the road. Then 
when the trailer is backed into the water the hot 
air inside contracts quickly, causing a suction that 
brings water through the seals and into the bear- 
ings. The less lubricant the more suction. Unless 
lubrication is frequent and thorough you get some 
metal to metal friction and out goes the bearing. 

This happens pretty frequently despite warnings 
by builders that hubs should never be immersed. 
If the trailer is used only for short hauls it may 
stand up for quite a while anyway. 

So what should we do about it? 

Obviously it’s useless to tell you not to put the 
wheels into the water because a lot of you will 
anyway. You can get away with it if you'll inspect 
them frequently and pack them thoroughly but not 
many users do. Let’s quote from Jack Craig, pres- 
ident of Gator Trailers Corp., Jacksonville: 

“Packing a hub full of grease does not mean that 
the grease will reach the inside of the tapered bear- 
ings as to do this adequately it must be done with 
a ‘bearing packer.’ This is a device that forces the 
grease from the inside out thereby making certain 
that it is lubricated both on the inside of the race 
as well as the outside which is visible.” 

This means the half-baked approach I used to 
take is a waste of time. I used to stuff some grease 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
into the hub, congratulate myself on neatness and 
speed off down the highway. Anyway, I did it fre- 
quently. Now I know it should be done by someone 
with proper equipment and in recent years I take 
the rig to a service station. 


A number of my friends have had grease gun 
fittings installed on their hubs. It isn’t very expen- 
sive, simply a matter of drilling and tapping the 
hub and screwing in the fitting in a spot that will 
give maximum lubrication to the works. Regard- 
less of its other merits it encourages owners to 
grease frequently as it’s little effort to stick on a 
grease gun and give ’er a few shots. 


John Porter of South Zanesville, Ohio sent me 
a diagram of the installation he uses. He has a 
grease fitting installed at a 45 degree angle and 
the hole was drilled on the inside of the flange 
that holds the wheel, through the hub so that it 
misses the small flange that acts as a bearing ring 
stop. Many users will disagree with Mr. Porter’s 
choice of lubricant but he says vaseline has worked 
better than anything else for him. Regardless of 
the grease used, gun fittings have been successful 
according to my correspondents. 


Now what about the manufacturers? Back again 
to Mr. Craig of Gator Trailers. If anybody’s had 
experience with boat toters these folks have. 


On the least expensive models, Mr. Craig says, 
building costs prohibit using anything other than 
conventional grease systems. While imploring users 
to keep hubs out of the water he goes on to say 
that several special systems are being tried. He 
sent me some literature on two different lube out- 
fits for boat trailers. 


One is a “C Lube” oil bath lubrication adaptor 
kit built by the Rolly Corporation, 3268 Rosecrans 
St., San Diego, Calif. 92110. This one includes 
transparent hubcaps through which you can check 
the oil level and oil is put in through plastic vented 
filler plugs. The kit includes special oil seals and 
is intended for home installation. Its builders say 
their seals will keep the water out. I don’t have a 
price on that one. 

The other setup is the “Bearing Buddy” and it’s 
made by Aquappliances, Inc., 16242 Pineview Road, 
Saugus, Calif. They recommend Lubriplate Marine 
Lube “A” for their rig. They say you can install 
it in ten minutes and it costs $11.95. 

The “Bearing Buddy” is a grease fitting unit 
which goes on facing straight out from the end of 
the hub. The fitting is set in a spring loaded piston 
and you simply pump in the lube until grease ap- 
pears around a retaining ring. Now here’s how it 
works in submersion: 

As your warm hub contacts the cold water and 
the interior air “shrinks” the piston is sucked in 
and keeps a snug fit over the grease. It’s a clever 
idea. 


Now I’m no engineer and only serious research 
would give you all the merits and faults of these 
systems. I’m just submitting them and I’m selling 
nothing. 

From my experience and from what I hear from 
builders a lot of false economy is practiced on 
boat trailers. The trailer is hardly a glamorous part 
of the rig and few are the boaters who wouldn’t 
rather have an extra doo-dad in the cockpit in- 
stead of a better trailer. 

Some salesmen are skittish about proposing ex- 
pensive trailers to a customer who has already 
bought more boat than he intended to. They prefer 
to slide the hull on to just most anything and sign 
the contract. That’s why many trailers are barely 
adequate and why the wheels and tires are often 
too small to begin with. 

Most boats travel a lot further on trailers than 
on water. 


A BUSY TACKLE DEALER tells me the plastic worm 
and its relatives are definitely most effective of all 
artificial black bass lures in Florida. He empha- 
sizes that plastic worm fishing requires little cast- 
ing ability and little knowledge of fish for produc- 
tion of some results and that the real worm expert 
is deadly in warm or cold weather at any time of 
year. 

There are probably more plastic worm designs 
than there are fly patterns and I am constantly 
seeing new ones, many of which I have described 
here. 

Purple seems to be the most popular color and 
has been for some time. 

Weedlessness and improved action are aims of 
the worm designers and here are some of the better 
looking gimmicks. 

“Jeff's Bat Worm” comes from Jeff & Son, Inc., 
P. O. Box 3654, Birmingham, Ala., 35211, and is a 
d-inch lure, purple except for the bright red tail 
tip. The after section is flattened out to a full 
144-inches of width to give more action. There’s 
a wire weedguard. 

The Hub-Bub from Brown’s Baits, 114 NW 10 
St., Gainesville, Fla., 32601, has a slightly flattened 
tail tip (about an inch) and uses a tricky, light 
wire hook the point of which remains imbedded in 
the worm until you strike the fish. The bend of 
the hook, threaded through the head end, keeps 
things going straight until the moment of truth. 

I’ve also seen a hollow worm (pretty fat) that 
takes in water when cast and stays in a tantilizing 
position because of an air pocket which holds it 
“right side up.” 

All of these things will catch fish. 

Some of the wide, flat tails (there are a lot of 
them on the market) must be used with restraint 
or they’ll twist your line badly. That’s not a prob- 
lem when they’re used very slowly, the most com- 
mon method. @ 
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Winter Boating 


Weather conditions are good—most of the time—for 


winter season Florida boating adventures 


EMEMBER THE BOATING quiz we ran back in Octo- 
ber? I had no idea we’d get the response we did, 
but response we got! 

And it is absolutely amazing how much so many 
people know about boating nomenclature. We 
turned all our responses over to Dr. Dick Husband 
at Florida State University. Dick is the education 
officer of the Tallahassee Power Squadron, and if 
anyone knows every comma, quotation mark and 
period of all the answers, it is Dick Husband. He 
went through all the entries with the typical dili- 
gence of a college professor, and when all the an- 
swers had been sifted, Dick came up with not one 
but TWO winners. 

Seems that (hold on, fans) a Californian by the 
name of J. R. Johns, who lives in the town of Buell- 
ton, California, wound up with a total possible cor- 
rectness of 99.5%. But (thank goodness) a Florida 
lady was so close with 99.2%, that we decided to 
award a new fishing reel to both of them as top 
prize. 

The little lady that held up Florida’s pride is Mrs. 
Edith Howells, 2248 Burns Street in Lakeland. So 
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BOATING 


By ELGIN WHITE 


we say here “Well Done” to both Mr. Johns and 
Mrs. Howells, and your prizes are on the way! 

We were very pleased with the response to the 
boating quiz. And for the most part, the answers 
were excellent, Dr. Husband informs me, and he 
judged the winners on nearness to completeness in 
all categorical questions. Maybe we'll come up with 
another quiz before long and we'll give one of Bill 
Hansen’s sports shirts for a prize. 


THIS IS THE month that is down Miami way. It is 
time for the 26th annual Miami International Boat 
Show, and this affair takes on a bigger and better 
look with every passing year. Frankly, I don’t know 
how they’re going to continue to hold it at Dinner 
Key Auditorium. 

I was down there last February and the tent 
auxiliary was crowded to the hilt, and you couldn’t 
have squeezed in another outboard in the main 
auditorium. The Miami show has the added con- 
venience of being located at Dinner Key where 
there is plenty of dock space, and many exhibitors 
use the vast marina to show their latest wares. 

There were more than 270,000 persons wander- 
ing through the huge display areas last year, look- 
ing at the very latest in the boating world, and the 
oooh’s and aaah’s weren’t all over the beauty of the 
boats . . . some were over the prices! But no one 
has ever conceded that boating, particularly in the 
larger family size craft, was like camping out in a 
tent. It runs into some pretty healthy financial lay- 
out, not only in original purchase but in upkeep. 
But there isn’t a boatman in the 35,000,000 now 
listed as registered boat owners in this nation who 
wouldn’t buy a bigger and better one next time 
around. 

And the bigger and better ones are what you'll 
see in the Miami Boat Show. This one ranks just 
behind New York and Chicago in size and impor- 
tance, and frankly I think it has a lot more going 

(Continued on next page) 


Miami's 26th annual International Boat Show is expected to 
draw record crowds during its four day stand at Dinner Key. 


(Continued from preceding page) 

for it in the display areas around the docks and in 
the water. Where else should one look at a boat but 
in the water? You can’t do it in New York and 
Chicago unless you want to chop through ice. 
Never could understand why they hold those shows 
in January and February up there. Of course, it is 
because of the market and the introduction of new 
models, but it would seem to me to be much more 
attractive to hold the Chicago boat show, for ex- 
ample, in June, right on Lake Michigan. 


If you are planning to exhibit at the Miami Show, 
you can purchase booth space for $1.50 per square 
foot, but you have to buy at least 300 square feet. 
And every nook and cranny will be filled, believe 
me! 


A LOT OF PEOPLE look to February in Florida as 
the harbinger of Spring, actually. This is stretching 
a point, we feel, because to me February is not one 
of our prettier months. But to the boating buff 
from the Nawth, it is like Spring. I have known 
many from the frigid lands up thataway (and that- 
away is anywhere north of the Florida line) who 
bring craft, family and trailer to Florida in Feb- 
ruary after suffering through a December and 
January in ice and snow. Two months seems to be 
the limit for genuine, dyed-in-the-wool boatmen, 
and comes February they head for Florida. 


Thing is, we don’t want to see them bust a gusset 
to get down here and then run into some bad 
weather and sit around a fire somewhere complain- 
ing that “we can do this back in Jersey.” I have 
seen and heard so much of that. Reminds me of the 
time we were planning a boating jaunt down the 
Kissimmee River in February, and we had some 
northern visitors in tow. This one character, and 
he was from Jersey, came into the marina office this 
particular morning that happened to turn off a bit 
chilly with a good nor-wester blasting in. 


“D—!” exclaims he, “I can freeze back home!”’ 


A friend of his, also from the golden(?) shores 
of Jersey, turned to him and said, ‘“Cholly, look 
out there at that sunshine. Then look at the ther- 
mometer. It is only 49 degrees and it will be up to 
the mid-sixties by noon. Shut up and get ready to 
ride! If you were back home, you would be look- 
ing at three feet of snow, bleak skies and coal 
dust!” 


Cholly shut up, went with us on the jaunt and 
had more fun than anybody. 


Be that as it may, it is always a matter of pride 
with we Floridians to have our visitors from the 
Nawth really hit some good weather when they 
come bustin’ this way in February. 


With that in mind, I’d like to suggest some boat- 
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ing jaunts for any Nawtherner who might read this, 
where his chances of fine weather will be better 
than 80%. 

First of all, any cruise through the Florida Keys 
in February is almost a “can’t miss” deal. Try 
taking a jaunt from Islamorada down through the 
coral green waters to Key West, for example. A lot 
of seamen don’t look with favor on a cruise through 
the Keys, particularly if they are “river” cruisers 
from the North, ‘cause all that open water throws 
a scare into them. 

Believe me, friends, that open water is about as 
dangerous as a frolic in the bath tub. The Keys 
waters are well marked, and there is a safe port of 
entry just about every mile or so. Fine marinas, 
excellent motels, camps, eating establishments and 
public recreation areas abound all along the route, 
and you just can’t get away from the most modern 
conveniences. 

As for open waters, you won’t see much of it. In 
fact, you can run almost the entire way down the 
Florida Bay side, sticking close to islands and the 
main highway all the way. 

Another fine winter months jaunt in Florida is 
the area around Fort Myers, Sanibel and Captiva 
Islands and down through Naples, Everglades City 
and the fabulous interior country. 

This is not a cruise—Naples to Flamingo through 
Whitewater Bay—to be taken flippantly, however. 
This calls for some planning and a good sized boat. 
An outboard—family size—can make the trip quite 
easily, only be sure to carry plenty of gasoline. 
There is a good refueling spot at Marco and at 
Everglades City, but after that you’ve got about 80 
miles of nothing but magnificent wild country. 


One of the most scenic winter boating trips can be 
made on the beautiful Myakka River, near Sarasota. 
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Plenty of winter cruise enthusiasts take the opportunity 
to cruise the waters of the famous Suwannee River. Though 
more popular as a summer cruising area, the Suwannee is a 
prime attraction for all travelers, any time of the year. 


Still another winter cruise locale you might want 
to consider would be a run down the Peace and 
Myakka Rivers. This is not a long cruise, but is 
absolutely one of the most scenic runs you could 
ever hope to make. We went on a trip on the Peace 
and Myakka about four years ago, and this is water 
country that comes as close as you can get to what 
you might consider to be Paradise. The Myakka 
run is absolutely magnificent. You start at a spot 
some six miles east of Venice called Snook Land- 
ing, and the run down to the confluence of the 
Myakka and Peace Rivers at Punta Gorda is a trip 
of about 25-35 miles. It is a twisting, turning jaunt 
through vivid jungle greenery, interspaced with 
Saw-grass mesas and palm hammocks. 


A trip on the Myakka and Peace Rivers is about 
a 60-mile journey if you plan to call it quits at Ar- 
cadia on the Peace River. You can go farther up- 
stream, and as far as I know you can get all the 
way to Bartow. When we made the journey some 
time ago we pulled out at Arcadia, and I hope the 
good folks there have a good launching ramp by 
now. When we were there we pulled ashore in a 
mud-hole that was not even a reasonable facsimile 
to a launching ramp. 


Another mid-winter jaunt that is becoming quite 
popular is the run from Kissimmee, in south-central 
Florida, down through Lake Tohopekaliga (spell 
it, don’t try to say it) at Kissimmee, down the Kis- 
simmee River through Lake Kissimmee and on into 
Lake Okeechobee. This is the basic route of the 
famous Kissimmee Boat-A-Cade each year, and 
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after most of the travellers get to Lake Okeechobee, 
they branch out to the west and cruise on to Fort 
Myers or swing to the east and sail to Stuart. This 
is the kind of trip you can plan as you go along. 
You might want to stop at Okeechobee, or keep 
going to Stuart on the east and Fort Myers on the 
west ... or from there on southward. This is a 
good one .. . if you’ve never made it, give it a try. 


There are those boatmen with a little New Eng- 
land blood seeping through their arteries who 
might prefer some adventure in the northern tier 
of Florida, even if it is February. 


Don’t sell these northern areas short this time of 
year, either. True enough, you’re taking a chance 
that the weather may turn on you and snarl like a 
lion, but there are at least seven chances out of ten 
when you can cruise such areas as the Suwannee 
River, the Apalachicola River basin, the intracostal 
waterway from Apalachicola to Pensacola, and the 
waters of the beautiful St. Johns on the east coast. 


I didn’t go into any discussion, really, about tak- 
ing a cruise down the intracoastal waterway in 
February because most people think that the east 
coast intracoastal is sorta like trying to take a sight- 
seeing trip on the Los Angeles Freeway. 


Oh, there’s a lot of traffic all right, but nothing 
like in November or May... that’s when the 
Nawthern folks are bustin’ leather to go or come 
to Florida, as the month may be. A trip on the 
Intracoastal can satisfy your natural bent for his- 
tory, too, ‘cause there are many places to visit along 
this famous water route that remind us of our 
heritage. I recall such places as old Fort Clinch in 
Fernandina, the old Kingsley Plantation near May- 
port, the re-constructed Fort Caroline on the St. 
Johns River near Jacksonville, all the forts, old 
houses and old things at St. Augustine ... then 
you swing right into the Space Age with a cruise 
by Cape Kennedy to see the rockets’ red glare! 

We are planning a cruise along the Astronaut 
Trail in the near future and will have a complete 
run-down in an up-coming issue. 


NEXT TIME you’re in an area where there is a 
Chrysler dealer, stop in and get the fine little book- 
let Chrysler has published on Boating Safety tips. 
This handy little guide has every bit of information 
a skipper might need to know. The more worldly 
yachtsmen figure they know all there is to know, 
but they would have some eyes opened when they 
see this little booklet. 

The publication takes in every conceivable angle 
there is to boating, from boating language to safety 
tips, how to board and launch, navigation tips, 
night skippering, emergency measures, signal flags, 
marker buoys, and even tells all you old sailors how 
to tie knots. Don’t miss it . . . this is a fine book- 
let. ©@ 


West Palm Beach Public Information Department Photo 


The airboat—one of the more popular transportation modes throughout the Everglades. 


Everglades Country 


where cooperative programs are helping to introduce 


fish and fishermen in a most unique angling area 


By ART HUTT 


LORIDA’S BIGGEST fishing hole is finally being dis- 
Fesee | 

Totalling some 872,000 acres, this vast south Flo- 
rida marshland, the only original Everglades left 
(with the exception of the Everglades National 
Park), is rapidly becoming famous for its abundance 
and variety of fish, thanks to fish management tech- 
niques applied by Commission biologists and to new 
state-sided fish camps. 

When water conditions are right—and this is 
about nine months out of the year—it is nearly a 
“can’t miss” fishing situation. 

These extensive wetlands, almost twice as big as 
Lake Okeechobee, are divided into three Conserva- 
tion Areas, conservation in this case dedicated to 
the conservation of water. Water stored in these 
shallow “tanks” percolates down to recharge the 
underground water which eventually supplies the 
wells of south Florida cities. This stored water also 
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discourages salt-water intrusion into the under- 
ground water, keeps crops moist during dry wea- 
ther and warm during cool weather, and is attrac- 
tive to industries contemplating moving into this re- 
gion. 

Control of these waters is under the jurisdiction 
of the Corps of Engineers and the Central and 
Southern Flood Control] District. 

In the pursuance of their operations, in digging 
drainage canals and erecting control structures, 
these agencies have created outstanding fishing in 
an otherwise lake-barren region. 

And this is one of the many places in Florida 
which the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
biologists are researching with Dingell-Johnson 
Funds—money derived from excise taxes on fishing 
equipment which is then apportioned to the states 
requesting it for approved better-fishing projects at 
the rate of three federal dollars to one state dollar. 
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Conservation Area No 1 peaks on SR 80, extends 
its teardrop shaped 145,000 acres southward, and 
has 56 miles of perimeter canal. This area is under 
the supervision of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Area No. 2 (137,000 acres) continues southwes- 
terly and is boundaried by US 27 on the west and 
SR 84 on the south. Total canal fishing is about 25 
miles. Area No. 3 spreads its 600,000 acres (laced 
with over 100 miles of canals) southward to the 
Tamiami Trail, and roughly parallels the Collier 
County line on the west. These two areas are under 
lease to the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, although the Commission has no active 
voice in establishing water levels. 

Happily, however, normal water manipulations 
by the Flood Control District create some of the 
best fishing. 

Connecticut-born J. Walter Dineen heads the 
Fisheries Division D-J project involving the two 
areas. After four years of research, Dineen figures 
he has only scratched the surface regarding the 
fishing potential of this unique region. His overall 
objective is to determine the kinds and numbers of 
fish present, to record the growth potential of the 
population and the factors which affect it, and to 
determine the management techniques to be applied. 

Since the water level fluctuates, an emphasis is 
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Bass are plentiful through the Everglades. Although 
five-to-seven pounders are common, these waters lack 
the lunker size found in north and central Florida. 


put on the study of the results of these increasing 
and decreasing water levels upon fish and other 
organisms in the canals and marshes. 

Any detailed information would take pages to 
cover, but to mention some of the highlights, Dineen 
found that a canal with an adjoining marsh which 
periodically fluctuated produced more fish than a 
canal with no marsh. In times of high water, fish 
spread out into the marsh, then fin back to the 
canal as the water recedes. When these fish are 
concentrated, spectacular fishing results. 

Because of the change in water levels, bass diets 
vary. In the marsh of Area 2, seven-to-twelve inch 
bass dine primarily on fresh-water shrimp, while 
larger bass prefer fish. In Area 3, in one canal with 
a shallow, rocky berm, as the water came up, the 
baitfish moved into the marsh and the bass switched 
to the crayfish which inhabited the berm. Which 
shows the complexities and variables that are 
always present. 

In one canal along Levee 35-B in Area 2, a canal 
easily accessible by fish camp and launching ramp, 
Dineen noted that bass composed 22% (which is 
good!) of the fish population in weight—and this 
was during high water before a concentrating draw- 
down of water. 

In Area 3, where Dineen states “you can’t raise 

(Continued on next page) 
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bass that fast in a hatchery,” the biologists found 
that yearling bass could survive in water 12-inches 
deep—unless it continued for several months. Then 
they move out. Four-to-five pound bass will demand 
water about two-and-a-half feet deep. Conversely, 
a bowfin will be at home in water only five inches 
deep, miles from any deeper water. 

Rough fish, mainly bowfin and gar, are not, appar- 
ently, as significant a problem here as they are in 
other bodies of water, but Dineen used a common- 
sense approach in a canal along the Tamiami Trail 
which seemed to have more than its share, especially 
garfish. Gars and bowfins spread out into the shal- 
low marsh waters to spawn. By placing 14-inch 
mesh hardware cloth over culverts leading into the 
canal, as the water shallowed, the rough fish, the 
last to leave the marsh to head for the canal, found 
the doors locked. Bass are not affected by this 
screening as they leave the marsh earlier; they can 
also spawn in the canals. 

This screening, along with electro-shocking in the 
canals, appears to be a significant method of rough 
fish control when needed here. 

Access trails into the marsh for a meeting of fish 
and fishermen are a continual problem as the trails 
fill in again so rapidly with aquatic growth. Chemi- 
cal treatment, soil sterlization, and laying down 
mats of heavy materials, such as tar paper, have 
been suggested and are a part of the research cur- 
rently being conducted. A rotary marsh digger 
proved partially successful but is not the ideal an- 
swer. 

Except in the canals, cut trails, and a deep section 
north of the Sawgrass fish camp, this is airboat 
country. To travel to otherwise inaccessible spots, 
Dineen designed a 14X7 foot boat with a 240 hp en- 
gine which scoots along at 65 mph and carries six 
times the load of their older boat. It has repaid it- 
self through time saved in taking bottom and popu- 
lation samples way back in the huge marshland 
expanses. 

Fish? About 28 varieties. About eight you’d fish 
for, plus tarpon up to 75 pounds here and there. 

In general, Conservation Area 2 is known for its 
numbers and size of its bass; Area 3 for the unbe- 
lievable numbers of smaller bass. 

Area 2 offers the most in varied fishing situations. 
Cut into two parts by Levee 35-B, the lower pool 
offers no canal fishing. North of the Levee, in Pool 
2-A—that’s something else again. 

In Pool 2-A, there’s a deep, willow-island-studded 
lake-like spot north of the S-11-A water structure 
a few miles above Andytown. Dineen singles out 
this stretch of water for the largest bass. Moving 
easterly, sawgrass tussocks create productive inden- 
tations for the caster or flyrodder. Continuing east, 
the two-to-three hundreds yards of fairly-deep 
marsh bordering the canal plus the canal itself offer 
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excellent fishing. Boat trails lead northward to Old 
Glory and Big Rubber Tree islands, and to the 2-17 
water gauge. Bass are caught along these trails and 
islands but as a general rule, the farther you move 
from the canal, the smaller will be the bass you 


catch. 


Dineen advises the romantically inclined angler 
that there are “no deep holes, lakes, or secret spots 
way back in the marsh.” 


Nearly any time is fishing time in the Everglades 
Country but from October to July is prime time. 


And with reason. The fishing calendar goes some- 
thing like this. From October through March, high 
water makes marsh areas fishable. In January, Feb- 
ruary, and March, bass are spawning as the water 
cools down to about 65 degrees. The females are 
hungry, and the males sassy. In March or April, the 
water drawdown begins, concentrating the fish in 
the canals. In July, the summer doldrums set in— 
to be relieved in October by the water spreading 
out into the marsh again. 


Standard bass lures work well in the canals but 
for marsh fishing, lures definitely should be weed- 
less, and line heavy enough to retrieve both the fish 
and the lure in case of fouling. 


Although five-to-seven pound bass are common, 
these waters lack the lunkers of north and central 
Florida. There’s a general biological rule which sug- 
gests that the life span of fish and animals decreases 
as its rate of growth increases. A slower grow- 
ing member of the same species will have a longer 
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life span than a faster growing member. An Ever- 
glades bass feeds abundantly the year around— 
thus decreasing its life span to a point where it has 
not had time to grow to lunker size. 

Dineen thinks, too, that cyclic Everglades droughts 
kill off many of these bigger fish by disease through 
overcrowding in the canals or just by lack of avail- 
able water. As drought cycles repeat, those fish 
capable of developing into lunkers are continually 
lost. And you must start from scratch with the next 
wet cycle. 

Chain pickerel are numerous in the deepest marsh 
areas. In fact, by weight, they frequently equal the 
bass, yet they hit less on artificials and therefore do 
not show up on stringers as frequently. These slen- 
der battlers bite best on live bait. 

Bream fishing (bluegills and shellerackers) is tops 
from March through September with the most fish 
being caught along the canal edges. 

Channel catfish in the deepest water, crappies 
near the lily-padded canal borders, warmouth perch 
at deep canal edges, and strumpknockers along shal- 
low edges complete the fishing picture. 

There’s even an odd little port cichlid, a tropical 
spiny-rayed fish, that may attract your hook, too. 
Although they reach eight inches, size usually 
caught is around four. 


Although fishing is classed as good the year-round, the. 
water conditions, above left, are best for prime angling 
action from fall through the late spring months. Typical 
Everglades canal, below, waiting for fishermen arrivals. 


Photo By Gene Smith 
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As a sometimes bonus, a tackle-busting tarpon 
might give you a jolt in the North New River Canal 
or along Levee 36. 


For access, there are launching ramps scattered 
along the main roads near the best fishing spots. 


The Loxahatchee Fish Camp, about six miles east- 
north-east off US 441 west of Boca Raton services 
Areas 1 and 2. i 

Sawgrass Fish Camp is located at the west end of 
the L-35-B Canal on US 27. From it, in time of high 
water, you can follow a canal boat-trail route to 
Loxahatchee Camp—about 19 miles. 


Everglades Holiday Park is a few miles south of 
Andytown, servicing the South New River Canal 
and canals leading into Area 3. For a try at the 
North New River tarpon, you can launch at Andy- 
town. 


Both Sawgrass and Holiday are new camps, open- 
ed in 1966. State Fishing Improvement Funds (from 
that extra dollar on resident licenses) contributed 
to the necessary and extensive land-fill operations 
for these camps. It is difficult to find a solid piece of 
ground in this marshy country. 

With the controversial two-laned Everglades 
Parkway (Alligator Alley) slashing across Area 3, 
more unreplaceable wilderness will disappear. On 
the other hand, miles and miles of excellent fishing 
will be created. Alligator Alley canals are accesible 
from Sawgrass Camp (about two miles away) and 
from Holiday Camp (a run of about seven miles). 

Dineen, a University of Miami graduate, is con- 
vinced—and has proof—that the Conservation Areas 
are the most “fishy” in Florida. 

“But not enough people know about it, or use 
these waters,” he laments. “With the new camps, 
more boat trails, and more publicity, things should 
change.” 

He feels there is a psychological fear of the Ever- 
glades which keeps some anglers away. TV shows 
and adventure magazines keep alive the foreboding 
mystery of the Everglades where a poisonous snake 
or fearsome alligator lurks around every corner, or 
where the angler may get lost forever. 

“It just isn’t so,” snorts Dineen. “The reptiles 
aren’t abundant enough or aggressive enough to 
cause any problem, and you won’t get lost if you 
stay on the boat trails. Even then, you can always 
see a tree line or power line that follow the main 
roads.” 

Dineen does advise a weedless motor for marsh 
fishing, and the taking along of a ten-foot pole with 
a flag or rag on it so you can warn an airboat of your 
presence. 

Through research, new fishing camps, and satis- 
fied anglers, it would seem as though Florida’s big- 
gest and most unusual fishing hole is just on the 
verge of total discovery. @ 


Photos By Lovett Williams 


OST HUNTERS overestimate the wild turkey’s in- 
M telligence. The turkey is quick as lightning, 
tough as nails, and sometimes as scarce as hen’s 
teeth. But, he’s very smart--he just gets scared 
easily. 

In the fall when the deer hounds start yowling, 
squirrel guns start popping, and there’s a hunter be- 
side every tree, old gobblers get real scared and stay 
scared all winter. They have little else to do than get 
through the season with a whole skin. But, with a 
few days in March, after the hunters have all gone 
home and the woods start greening up, a gobbler’s 
mind turns to other things, namely to hen turkeys. 
He’s the same shy old turkey, but much easier to 
hunt. The reason: he doesn’t stay scared long. So, 
if you’re having trouble taking home a trophy gob- 
bler, try him in the spring. If you haven’t tried it 
before, here are a few tips to make it easier. 


Turkey Woods 
THE WILD TURKEY was killed out over much of its 
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The older gobblers are easier to hunt 
during the special spring season. They 
are just as shy as always, but can be 
easily located by their loud gobbling. 


Spring 
Is 


For 
Gobblers 


original range many years ago. Even in Florida, 
where there are more turkeys than anywhere else 
in the east, there is some good turkey range that has 
no turkeys. You can look at the woods and tell 
where turkeys ought to be, but you’d best ask a few 
questions of the local people to find out where they 
are. Most of Florida’s public hunting areas hold good 
populations of turkeys and are open to everyone. 


Once access is gained to a known turkey area, a 
few tips concerning the bird’s habits and preferences 
will be helpful. For practical purposes you may as- 
sume that wild turkeys use the same range in fall 
and spring. Turkeys use old fields and open areas 
the year-round, but old gobblers especially like open 
areas during the strutting season. They usually 
avoid low tangles of briers and brush in favor of the 
more open woods, trails, and pastures. These habits 
are of minor importance in the spring, however, 
when wild turkeys are so easily located by their 
loud gobbling. 
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Calling Techniques 


THE TURKEY'S gobbling serves two functions, to 
summon his harem of hens for mating, and to adver- 
tise his presence on his territory. 

During most of the fall and winter seasons turkeys 
seldom respond to even the most perfectly executed 
turkey voice imitations (or even other real turkeys) 
except when they are separated from their flocks. 
In the fall old gobblers are hard to call up under any 
circumstances. Spring calling is another matter; the 
flocks do not need to be scattered for successful 
spring calling and old gobblers will readily inves- 
tigate turkey sounds in the vicinity. 

Except in spring, the adult gobbler takes little 
interest in associating with turkeys other than a 
few old bachelors like himself, and pays little atten- 
tion to the yelping of turkeys or turkey hunters. But 
in the spring, he becomes more social minded, will 
answer the calls of other turkeys and can be rather 
easily called within gun-range. 

Most turkey hunters already know how to call 
spring gobblers, without fully realizing it. The most 
often imitated turkey sound is the plain four or 
five syllable yelp of the adult hen. Though expert 
fall season turkey callers may use a large vocabu- 


lary from whistling to squaking, the spring gobbler 
hunter can get by very nicely with only the simple 
short hen yelp which can be heard everyday in the 
barnyard. 


Habits 


FLORIDA TURKEYS do most of their gobbling in 
early morning during March. The height of gobbling 
and mating activity varies with the weather and the 
advance of spring and there is a latitudinal diffe- 
rence in Florida, but the differences are not great 
from year to year, or place to place within the State. 
In northern Florida they continue to gobble well 
into April. 

About nine-tenths of all gobbling is done during 
the first two hours of morning. They usually gobble 
before leaving the roosting tree in the morning and 
continue for awhile on the ground. 

A dead give-away of the roosting location is the 
habit of some gobblers to gobble a time or two upon 
flying up to roost at sundown. This can be used to 
advantage carefully marking the roosting area and 
returning the next morning before daylight to call 
him to your blind. 

(Continued on next page) 


The spring gobbler hunter is more apt to bag his trophy if he 


becomes acquainted with the strange habits of the wild turkey 


By LOVETT WILLIAMS 


Game Management Division 


A successful gobbler hunter must 
have a working knowledge of wild 
turkey habits. He must know when 
and how to use a caller; how to 
find a turkey roost; how to use 
a blind properly: plus the best 
gun handling techniques to use. 
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Photo By Art Runnells 


(Continued from preceding page) 

Turkeys are bewilderingly eccentric in their gob- 
bling. Some seldom gobble. Some never shut up. 
There are days when all the toms in the woods seem 
to gobble all day long. On other days none can be 
heard. Every turkey hunter has his pet theory on 
when and why they gobble. You will have your own 
idea after a spring of hunting. 

Hens usually roost near the old tom and in pre- 
dawn darkness are difficult to distinguish from gob- 
blers. The hens which survive the hunter and ele- 
ments all winter are usually nesting during the 
spring gobbler season and should not be shot, even 
at the risk your gobbler will escape before you can 
see his beard. Even the young gobblers have promi- 
nent beards in April. Every hunter worth his pow- 
der has let a big gobbler pass rather than chance 
shooting an illegal hen. 

In summary: listen for gobbling in turkey woods 
at daybreak and near sundown to locate where he 
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Best way to recognize the gobbler turkey is 
by his “beard,” above, which sprouts rather 
prominently from the chest. The non-bearded 
hen cannot be hunted during the spring-hunt 
because of the nesting season. When turkey 
roost, left, is located, chances of bagging 
a tom-turkey trophy are greatly improved. 


SPRING GOBBLER HUNTING SEASON 


Dates: March 11 through March 26, 1967 
South of State Road 50 


March 25 through April 9, 1967 
North of State Road 50 


State Road 50 crosses the state, east and west, 
through Orlando 


Shooting Hours: 
From one-half hour before sunrise until 
12-noon, only 


will roost. Slip in as near his tree as you dare next 
morning before sun up and call him to your blind. 


Roosting Habits 


THE MOST WIDELY employed autumn technique 
for turkey hunting in Florida is “roosting” a flock 
and either sneaking under them at dusk, or return- 
ing next morning before daylight to hunt the birds 
in the trees. In this case, it being fall and the turkeys 
not gobbling, the whereabouts of the roosting flock 
is learned by listening from a vantage point for 
their noisy wing-beats at sundown. On a still after- 
noon they can sometimes be heard nearly a half- 
mile. 

In the spring, this method is of less value because 
gobblers will then advertise their location by gobbl- 
ing. A spring flock will often not contain an adult 
gobbler at roosting time, although there is almost 
certainly one nearby. In any case, if a tom is there, 
he can be expected to gobble at daybreak. 
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The male turkey’s gobbling serves 
two purposes—to advertise his 
presence in the territory, and to 
summon the local harem of hens. 


Both hens and gobblers select similar types of 
roosting places. Gobblers have a greater tendency 
to select pines than do hens and young toms. Though 
different trees may be selected each night, turkeys 
often roost in the same vicinity for weeks. More 
often than not, during the fall especially, a flock of 
young turkeys will roost over a pond or slough, or 
at least near water. 


Old gobblers use more imagniation in selecting 
roosting sites and will frequently, especially during 
gobbling time, roost where they are expected. But, 
in general, turkeys will roost along creek bottoms 
and in heavy timber. 


Flocking Habits 


As ALREADY mentioned, adult wild gobblers do not 
consort with hens or younger gobblers except dur- 
ing the breeding season. At times they flock with 
hens while the hens feed, but usually the hen will 
pay only short visits to the old gobblers. He is often 
left pretty much to himself during the rest of the 
day. 

The yearling tom, with beard a blunt four inches, 
is said to take no part in the act of mating. Young 
toms will sometimes gobble and strut, but their 
association with hens during the spring is more or 
less a result of their following the old toms around 
who make it a point to stay near hens. 


If the young toms in the neighborhood are not 
running with an old gobbler or two, they usually 
form a flock of their own and have nothing to do 
with hens. 

In summary, there are basically three social units 
in the spring turkey population: 1) flocks of hens- 
only when the gobblers are absent; 2) mixed flocks 
of hens and adult gobblers, sometimes with the 
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Photos By Lovett Williams 


company of one or more young toms which are fol- 
lowing the gobblers; and 3) flocks made up of young 
gobblers only. 

The social trait of primary concern to the spring 
hunter is the fact that gobblers of all ages will often 
answer and investigate the yelping of other turkeys. 
Thus they can be called up without first being scat- 
tered. 


Hunting Blinds 


THE VALUE of a blind depends upon the hunter’s 
approach to turkey hunting. The hunter who is 
determined not to budge but prefers to call the gob- 
bler to him may as well build a blind to lessen his 
chances of being spotted by his prey. 

On the other hand, some hunters prefer to move 
about while hunting and use whatever is available 
to hide in. One who can stay motionless need not 
hide at all. By far, the greatest value of the blind is 
had by the nervous hunter who will not be still. By 
carefully surrounding himself with debris, logs, and 
limbs, he will be able to slap mosquitoes, smoke, 
and open his thermos in the concealment of his 
blind. 

Where palmetto fronds are available, they make 
very good blinds. One of the best blinds is a dead 
tree top with some of the branches rearranged to 
offer a maximum of concealment with a minimum of 
imprisonment. 

In short, a blind is only something to hide in, but 
watch for certain drawbacks: 1) leave gun swinging 
room, 2) be sure you can see out well, and 3) be 
sure you can get out in a hurry in case you need to 
chase a cripple. 

One can be in no more awkward position than to 
be sitting so that the gobbler approaches from be- 

(Continued on next page) 
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The wild turkey is a tough old bird 
with lots of stamina. The successful 
hunter must possess gun handling 
and shot load know-how, and never 
pulls the trigger until sure of his kill. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
hind on the shooting shoulder side. A right-handed 
hunter can easily shoot to his left... but try shooting 
to your right while seated on the ground. For this 
reason, station yourself so that the gobbling is on 
your extreme left side, if you are right-handed. Or, 
better, learn to shoot from either shoulder. 

The uninitiated will doubtless wonder what spe- 
cial. lore is connected with shooting. Fact is, you 
can’t take him home without shooting him; even 
shooting is not enough: you have to kill him. This 
is the finishing touch to the turkey hunt that tells 
the tale. 


Shooting 


Two IMPoRTANT principles of turkey shooting are 
related to each other by a basic mathematical law. 
Paraphrased for this illustration it can be stated 
that the more pellets you can put in the air, the 
better the chances of one of them hitting where you 
want it. This is the same reasoning that prompts the 
turkey hunter to use his 12 gauge in lieu of his .410 
in the first place. More pellets per shell. 

Reduced to practical turkey hunting terms, this 
means that the hunter has the best chance of killing 
his bird when he uses the smallest (thus the most 
pellets per shell) shot size available, consistent with 
the pellet’s mission of penetration. The mission of 
penetration is no great task even for small shot 
since the most vulnerable organs for instant kills 
are in the turkey’s head and neck. 

Every experienced turkey hunter I know uses 
shot no larger than number 5’s. Most use 6’s. High 
velocity 744’s are best. The point of aim with the 
shotgun should always be the head and upper neck. 
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The rifle is not a popular weapon for wild turkey 
hunting in Florida, but it can be very effective in 
the hands of a good hunter. It is not recommended 
for new turkey hunters. 

Unless the head is the target, the regular .22 rim- 
fire is too small for turkeys; most deer rifles are too 
large. The .22 hornet and the .22 rimfire magnum 
are good. The rule for the rifle shooter is shoot high 
—the higher the better. The cleanest kill with the 
rifie is achieved with a shot high through the back. 

It is not likely—the turkey having the stamina it 
does—that any hunter will take home every one he 
shoots at. The easy-going, confident, experienced 
turkey hunter will cripple very few, and those he 
does cripple, he’ll usually find. 

Never pull the trigger until you’re sure of a kill. 
Never shoot until your turkey has approached as 
near as he will come. And never give up the search 
when you think you’ve hit him. 

After you shoot at a turkey, if he manages to take 
wing, carefully note his exact course and follow in 
that direction searching for at least a quarter-mile. 
Turkeys usually fly a fairly straight course from the 
point of flush. A compass is useful in following up 
a turkey. 

When a shot-at turkey takes wing, watch for 
dangling legs. A turkey cannot fly far and one with a 
broken leg cannot land in trees or run on the 
ground. One so crippled is out there to find. Listen 
for his flopping. He may hide in a stump hole, fallen 
tree top, or clump of bushes, but a careful straight 
line search will find him for you. A good bird dog 
helps. When his only injury is a broken wing, you 
cannot catch him on the ground. So if he manages 
to stand up, shoot again and shoot quick! © 
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Wildlife Management 


By Charlie DuBuisson 


Savage Arms Company 


OR TOO MANY YEARS hunting has been regarded 
F a by-product of wildlife management, a sport 
that had no other meaning or purpose than to pro- 
vide shooting pleasure for the hunter and game for 
his bag. 

Even today there are many sportsmen who cling 
tenaciously to this misconception. However, evi- 
dence continues to show the importance of hunting 
in managing a wildlife resource. The gun, indeed, is 
a necessary tool for managing such resources. 

Much of this evidence is coming from national 
wildlife refuges where game is protected. Popula- 
tions build up to a point where food supplies be- 
come inadequate and starvation is the result. The 
obvious solution is to cull the wildlife population 
in question. 

In some areas of the country sportsmen have not 
been asked to help. The culling has been done by 
hired marksmen and the meat sold. 

Such an approach has its limitations. The job is 
done, to be sure, but not with regard to the maxi- 
mum benefits available. Had sportsmen been per- 
mitted to execute the plan under controlled condi- 
tions, many hours of hunting pleasure would have 
been enjoyed, a natural resource would have been 
put to its maximum use, and the job required for 
scientific management would have been done. 

Where the Federal government has allowed 
sportsmen to participate in such programs it has 
found in some cases that the man with the gun is 
not ready to accept his role, probably because he 
does not fully understand what is involved. He is 
either misinformed or downright suspicious. 

A case in point developed last year in a western 
state where hunters opposed a plan to hunt deer 
in a national park. The herd had exceeded the 
capacity of its grazing range and had to be thinned 
out. Strangely enough local hunters would have no 
part of the hunting bonus that was made available 
to them. The job was done anyway and sportsmen 
lost out as a result. 

When a similar problem cropped up in a mid- 
western state, sportsmen there took a more astute 
approach. They cooperated with state and Federal 
officials in a plan designed to reduce the deer herd 
while providing additional outdoor recreation. 

A 10-day season was authorized, 3000 permits 
were made available, and 1109 deer were harvested. 
In the process hunters enjoyed a healthy outdoor 
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sport and a natural resource was utilized to its 
fullest extent. 

The other alternative would have been less bene- 
ficial. Had the job been done by paid marksmen 
there would have been no fringe benefits. To do 
nothing would have resulted in overgrazing of the 
range and waste of a natural resource. Deer lacking 
the strength and nourishment normally provided 
by adequate food supplies would have had little 
chance of surviving a severe winter. 

It is encouraging to note that Federal officials are 
giving more thought to the sportsman when prob- 
lems of this nature need to be solved. Sportsmen, 
too, should give more thought to such management 
problems. They should cooperate with officials 
rather than fight what needs to be done. 


HE AVERAGE SHOOTER who looks to a telescopic 

sight for added shooting pleasure is apt to think 
more in terms of accuracy and increased success 
than anything else. He’s forgetting the most impor- 
tant factor in hunting—safety. 

There’s no guesswork involved when a man hunts 
with a scope-mounted rifle, little chance for mis- 
taken identity. When he throws his gun to his 
shoulder he knows at a glance what his target is. 
He gets a real close look before he shoots. 

The same cannot be said for the man who hunts 
with open sights. He must rely on normal vision to 
tell him that what he sees is a legal target. 

A scope provides the shooter with the means of 
positive identification. He automatically takes a 
second or two in which to glass his target before 
pulling the trigger. This safety factor alone is ample 
reason why any man who hunts with a rifle should 
want to equip that rifle with a quality scope sight. 

There are other advantages to using a scope. This 
tubular instrument, with its magnifying lenses and 
light-gathering power, provides a larger, clearer 
target for the shooter. Because it does gather and 
concentrate light, hunters are afforded extra hours 
of safe hunting in dark, wooded areas and during 
approaching twilight hours when visibility is poor. | 

Prove it to yourself. Try identifying an object 
with the naked eye when light conditions are poor 
and then scope the same object. You'll see the 
difference. The results are a brighter picture, larger 
target and positive identification. They all add up to 
safer shooting. ® 
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When grass barely breaks the surface and there are little ripples 


showing — 
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then it’s safe to say conditions are about 


right 


TIME 
FOR 
BASS 


LARGEMOUTH BLACK BASS can 

switch his tail a few times 

and go from shallow water to deep 

water or from weedy water to 
open water. 

He may do this several times a 
day, which makes it tough to say 
just where a bass is at a given mo- 
ment. If he followed strict rules 
the first book written about bass 
fishing would have ended all dis- 
cussion and dozens of authors 
would have taken up honest work 
instead of writing bass books. 

When someone announces in a 
shaking voice that “the big bass 
are on the grass flats” or that 
“the bass are schooling” or that 
“they've finally moved into the 
shoreline” he is only partly right 
because not all of the bass are on 
the flats or schooling or on the 
shoreline. 

Nevertheless there are fishy 
trends we can count on to a cer- 
tain extent and they’re about as 
reliable in late winter and early 
spring as any time. Since they 
plan on spawning along about 
then, bass become a bit more pre- 
dictable. 

Time of year becomes more im- 
portant as you move northward 
in the state. Unless the weather’s 
unusual, south Florida bass fishing 
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fluctuates less than that of central and northern sec- 
tors. 

The surest part of Florida for year around bass 
fishing is the southern end but the bigger fish are a 
little farther north and more dependent upon whims 
of weather. 

Bass fishing falls off in really cold weather so you 
might as well do something else when there’s a real 
orange popper in the citrus belt and that’s some- 
thing you have to watch for along through Feb- 
ruary and part of March. 

Now this feed-up-and-lay-eggs routine which 
makes big bass fishing good in late winter and 
early spring isn’t going to be cancelled because of 
weather, but a cold snap will sidetrack it tempo- 
rarily and it might be wise to go crappie fishing if 
the water temperature is below 55. 

Not that the fish can’t be caught a lot colder than 
that but they’re apt to be sluggish, hard to interest 
and living in a deep spot. Don’t forget that it takes a 
while for a cold wave to affect the water and rem- 
ember too that when the sun comes out it’s the quiet 
shallows that warm first. If you still insist on bass 
fishing, let’s go from there. 

The pre-spawning feeding binge that leads to 
the demise of so many lunkers (the big ones are 
lady bass and full of eggs) may be under way as 
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Jack Gowdy picks up a fine bass, left, while fishing 
an eel grass flat, during February. An eight pound 
schooling bass, below, is played by Jim Housend on 
the St. Johns River, while Joe Kenner stands by with 
a net. Not all of the schoolers are of small size. 


early as January in central Florida if the weather 
has been warm. In south Florida it seems the proce- 
dure is less defined. Now I’m not talking about ac- 
tual spawning but simply pre-spawning feeding with 
female bass on the prowl, generally in reasonably 
shallow water. 

Grassy flats with water running less than five 
feet deep are my choice for big bass and this is the 
time to get them by the methods I use. However, 
better fishermen than I don’t care for that kind of 
fishing and the plastic worm fishermen generally 
have more fun in more open water. 

It is hard to get many northern anglers to fish our 
heavy vegetation and the live bait fishermen are 
especially reluctant to lower a shiner into four feet 
of moss and eelgrass. Veterans tend to use large 
baits at this time of year for several reasons. They 
are after big bass and it’s an old rule that big fish 
like big bites. For another thing, a big bait is tough 
and will get through a lot of grass before cashing in. 

There’s a popular conception that the bigger the 
bait the bigger the fish but there are some diminish- 
ing returns down that road and bloodthirsty record 
chasers pay premium prices for shiners so huge they 
wear out their reels playing their own bait. An enor- 
mous shiner is hard for a bass to gulp, making 
hooking difficult, and by using one you automati- 
cally eliminate the lesser fish. The middle road is 
best and bait merchants have some good ideas along 
those lines. 

Most of the shiner fishermen I see on the grass 
flats use bobbers and anchor their boats. They toss 
the shiner into an open area and let him run with- 
out a sinker. Most of them have rods that are too 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
soft for the job and a big man in a little boat trying 
to set a hook with a soft rod and a lot of slack line 
is a stirring sight. 


If you’re going to fish weedy water with a bait 
you might as well forget the ultra-light gear. It 
won’t cast a heavy shiner correctly and the bass 
won’t even know you want him if you do get a 
strike. 


It’s no place for tournament tactics either because 
snap-casting a shiner won’t work. He has to be lob- 
bed gently. 


It’s more work to drift a grass flat and let a shiner 
follow the boat on some sort of float but you'll show 
your bait to a lot more fish and, unless he’s yanked 
along too fast, the shiner will find his way through 
all but the densest stuff on his own. The disadvan- 
tage is that your boat often crosses over the water 
before the bait does and it will move some fish. 
It will move too danged many if you row noisily 
or repair a loose seat as you drift. Careful manipu- 
lation with a long rod can keep the bait away from 
your route. You need a little ripple for this. A hard 
wind may yank the shiner too fast. If you cast too 
often you'll use a lot of bait. 


I suspect the pluggers have the most fun on grass 
flats and if there’s a place where the old baitcasting 
reel shines, this is it. The rod should be fairly stiff 
because grass bass require the bum’s rush sometimes 
and a caster gets hung up frequently. When actually 
working heavy grass areas, spinfishermen need 
pretty husky equipment that’s more than I like to 
wield. When the line test gets up past 10 pounds, 
I'll take the plug outfit. 


There are a lot of weedless plastic worms but 
they’re generally not durable enough for the violent 
yanking they get in really heavy stuff. Now working 
worms along the edges of these flats is a different 
thing entirely and somtimes produces when the 
pluggers are going hungry. Don’t write me letters 
about worms in the grass; I know a lot of fishermen 
use them. 


Some flatters check for fish by driving their boats 
around the shallow areas and looking for swirls on 
the surface. If they don’t “see” fish that way, they 
figure no bass are present. It isn’t always so because 
most bass spend most of the time near the bottom 
and many of them simply move into denser cover 
when a boat goes by. The “swirl hunting’? method 
won’t work in more than three feet of water anyway. 
Later on, when bass are actually spawning you can 
spot the beds in clear water, especially when the 
bottom is light-colored, but that doesn’t generally 
help in January and February. 


Worst of all the fish are on and off the flats at 
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These early-spring plug casters, above, are trying their 
luck working for bass along the edge of a grassy shore- 
line. The kind of bass, right, that just about everybody 
goes out after. The big lunkers are generally lady bass. 


intervals. Although their feeding periods may be 
brief anyway, I suspect there are lots of times when 
we blister our casting hands over abandoned water. 
I think that’s less common in the bigger lakes and 
Okeechobee bass, for example, may live for a long 
time without ever leaving the true shallows simply 
because it’s a long stroll to the deep parts. 


This is the time of year for some of the really 
wild creations and some of the casting lures hung 
together by individual fishermen are frightening to 
contemplate. Weedless wobbling spoons with pork 
rinds or pork frogs are probably the most popular, 
however, among Florida grass casters. 


Frankly, my No. 1 grass choice is the Hawaiian 
Wiggler with plastic skirt and porkrind, using a 
trailing hook. There are many times when I’ve 
found something else much better but the Hawaiian 
has been most consistent for me at least. Worked 
over the grass I reel it so that most of the time it 
causes a minute surface disturbance and that’s 
pretty fast. Occasionally you work it clear up on top 
until it sputters and now and then slow up and let 
it sink down deeply in the pockets. 


The true surface sputterers haven’t worked so 
well for me, a remark which I once made to Dick 
Kotis of Arbogast Lures. He explained that it takes 
a good fishermen to work the surface ones such as 
his Sputterfuss so maybe that is my problem. 


I see the Johnson spoon used about as much as 
anything in the grass and I’ve caught a lot of fish on 
it although I have trouble making them stay hooked. 
I like the Weed Wing which can be worked on top. 
When you’re using heavy spinners like Weed Wings 
you'd better check frequently as they'll tend to chew 
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up your line as you fight the grass. The Weed Wing 
gets a lot of attention down Okeechobee way. 

Spinner jobs must be worked pretty fast in clut- 
tered water so surface lures sometimes work better 
when the fish are lazy. Rapala types of suface stuff 
are fine although pretty light in weight for this kind 
of casting. If the gunk is right at the surface, lipped 
plugs often dig in and hang you up. 


Ordinarily, late winter and springtime surface 
fishing is best in fairly warm weather and with some 
surface ripple. If things are slow don’t be afraid to 
try it in a considerable chop and I’ve had good re- 
sults hopping a surface Mirrorlure from the top of 
one wave to the next. 


Sinking, torpedo-shaped plugs that barely clear 
the tops of underwater vegetation and carry spin- 
ners aren’t used much any more but are good 
choices on flats, worked so they barely ripple the 
surface and reeled steadily. They’re far from weed- 
less and no good if your outfit is too light to yank 
them out of trouble. 


If you’re using spinning tackle, weedlessness is 
especially important. Fly rod popping bugs will 
catch fish under these circumstances but, in my 
experience, they run small and increasing the bug’s 
size doesn’t seem to increase the fish size. I’d say 
that the bugs come into their own with warmer 
waters in late spring. I have caught some nice bass 
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on big, 6-inch tarpon streamers worked slowly and 
just a little under the surface. 


Once a big bass is solidly hooked in heavy weeds 
you can sometimes lead him easily by “steering” 
until he runs toward you. Heavy pressure when you 
have him coming may cause him to hang up in vege- 
tation and if he is willing to run he’ll find his way 
through the alleys better than you can steer him. 
On the other hand, if he digs into vegetation about 
all you can do is keep a tight line, go to him and use 
a big net. Possibly you’ll catch something that wasn’t 
even hooked. 


Once the bass actually go “on the beds” some new 
tactics get results but bedding bass generally go to 
those who make pretty thorough studies of the situa- 
tion. 

At one time it was illegal to catch bass during the 
main spawning season because it was believed they 
would “hit anything.” It has also been reported to 
me that spawning bass won’t strike when they’re on 
the beds. We know they’re not always easy to catch 
but we also know that a lot of big ones are caught 
from the beds, generally by specialists. 

Right now many fishermen deplore the catching 
of bedding bass feeling the big females thus taken 
are the backbone of propagation. It probably de- 
pends on the supply of fish in a given area but the 
fish biologists say enough eggs will be hatched any- 
way and that the stringing of brood stock is seldom 
a factor. 

The real spawning bed fishermen generally locate 
beds by looking for the shallow depressions on a 
sand bottom. Then they mark the spots so they can 
later cast bait or lures to them without approaching 
too close. Much of the time they can actually see 
the fish on the bed. 


A bedding bass will often try to remove a for- 
eign object from the nest but sometimes he or she 
will latch right on the bait without ceremony. After 
the spawning is completed it’s the smaller male who 
guards the nest. 

Is this bed fishing sporting? 

Well, it’s a good way to clean out the big bass if 
you know your business. It takes a lot of know-how. 
Certainly there are times when too many big fish 
are caught by one angler and, unfortunately, bed 
fishermen seldom release their catch. 

Concentrations of boats over spawning grounds 
can cause fish to abandon an area. Propeller wash 
can cover eggs with silt and make them sterile. 
Boat users say wading fishermen are much worse 
because they walk through the beds. 

No one doubts that many eggs are lost by fishing 
spawning areas but the question is whether we need 
all of those basslets. If they all survived and grew 
there wouldn’t be room to cast. 

I have an open mind on the subject but I wince 

(Continued on next page) 
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The frozen hyacinths have drifted 
into this cove, where Jim Henely 
is plug fishing on a real chilly 
morning. It’s at Lake Dexter, on 
the St. Johns River, near Astor. 


(Continued from preceding page) 

at the stories of some bed fishermen who report big 
catches of 10-pound fish that go into the freezer. 
Ten-pound bass are not too plentiful despite colorful 
accounts of angling dreamers. Many a fisherman 
tries for years to catch one and it’s a shame for one 
angler to take home a whole batch of them in one 
day. Probably doesn’t happen often but it does 
happen. 

As I said when I started this tirade, bass fishing 
doesn’t go by strict rules and, especially in Florida, 
spawning seasons are poorly defined, depending a 
lot on the weather and being strung out for a long 
period regardless. Female bass don’t have to lay 
their eggs on any certain date and seem able to post- 
pone things indefinitely if conditions are unsatis- 


Even the hard-playing experts agree that it is only occasionally 
the bass angler will bring in a whole string full of lunker size. 
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factory. If an opportune time never arises they can 
simply absorb the eggs and hope for better luck 
next season. 


Spring is a good time for schooling bass but that 
kind of fishing is becoming a lost art over most of 
Florida as it appears the bass are losing the habit. 
It’s simply a matter of bass ganging up to attack 
surface schools of bait and they do it at the same 
locations year after year. These fish generally run 
to small or medium sizes but there are exceptions 
when bait is extremely large. Why I do not know 
but I’ve found more big fish among the early spring 
or winter schoolers. Of late, more schooling bass 
have been caught by bottom baits than by casting 
to the feeding fish. After a “rally” schooling bass 
drop back near the bottom but when I first came to 
Florida 15 years ago few fishermen even tried to 
catch them under such circumstances, everybody 
waiting for the surface flurries. Then school fisher- 
men began carrying an extra outfit to “work the 
bottom” between rallies and devised highly effective 
methods, especially with plastic worms. 


Schooling takes place on many lakes and rivers 
but if you’re not on the scene you need up-to-date 
information for that. 


The best part is that our bass aren’t conformists. 
While one guy is fishing for spawning, another is 
out on a flat after fish that haven’t started nesting 
yet there may be some schooling activity too. 


And despite excited messages about fish being on 
the flats or on the beds or schooling on the bars 
there will still be fish along the shorelines and in 
the deep holes. 


Nobody knows much about bass but spring is a 
good time if you try to learn. @ 
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The Commission's fresh water research studies may enable 
predictions of a lake’s future fish species and quantity. 


Yaa physico-chemical survey of 100 Flor- 

ida lakes is now in its second year. Reginald 
Rogers, Commission Chemist at the Eustis Labora- 
tory, estimates it will take about four years yet to 
detect any trends but the study’s overall purpose is 
to find out how rapidly lakes are changing. This 
31-point analysis, actually a pollution study, cor- 
related with human population estimates, may even 
enable biologists to predict future fish types and 
populations of a lake. 

In the project, the biologists use a Super Cub 
float plane equipped with a two-doored equipment- 
holding box fastened to the float struts. Once 
landed, two small doors unfold as working tables 
for on-the-spot water evaluations; samples are also 
collected for later lab testing. 

Rogers estimates they’ve flown a total of 10,000 
miles in their three sampling periods, made 150 
landings—and 150 takeoffs—so far! 


Ir YOU CAN FIND a worthwhile fish, such as the 
channel catfish, to consume a worthless fish, like 
the gizzard shad—you’d have a natural control. 
And more of the forktailed bewhiskered battlers 
for sport and food. 

But unless the channel cats are over 22 inches 
long, they aren’t any great shakes as predators—at 
least in Southern Florida. 

Forest Ware, Regional Biologist, Lakeland, ex- 
amined 195 channel cat stomachs from Lakes 
Okeechobee, Blue Cypress, and Agnes. The catfish 
were between 8-and-30 inches long. 

Apparently the channel cats dine most heavily 
on insects—they occured in over 76% of the stom- 
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achs examined. The catfish browsed on crustaceans 
(18.8%) and fish (16.5%) and nibbled on snails 
(1.5%) between meals. 

By length, Ware found that in the 8-to-24 inch 
fish, invertebrates (mostly insects) occured in 50% 
of the stomachs. Larger cats preferred crayfish and 
fish. 

Ware has concluded that only when a sizeable 
population of catfish 22 inches or longer exists 
would there be any appreciable predation to be ex- 
pected. : 

And for the angler, the conclusion could be that 
crayfish and small baitfish would be a wise choice 
for catching sizeable channel cats. 


THE NILE PERCH (Tilapia), tested for several years 
as a preferred and possible competitor of the 
problem-creating gizzard shad, did not make the 
grade as it was not a willing biter and could not 
survive cool temperatures. | 

To show how well an imported fish can become 
established despite precautions, during a complete 
renovation of 43-acre Lake Morton in Lakeland, 
Tilapia were the second highest in weight of the 
fish removed (shellcrackers were first). 

It took only three years for them to become that 
firmly established. 


NEEDED—a compatible team-mate for the large- 
mouth black bass to help it (the bass) keep forage 
fish under control. 

Jon Buntz, Lakeland Commission Biologist, has 
pried into the food habits of the chain pickerel to 
see if it could qualify. From his study, Buntz sug- 
gests the nearly 100%-fish-eating pickerel has a 
good potential as a desirable predator in South 
Central Florida. 

By electro-shocking, netting, and from fishermen, 
Buntz gathered 115 stomachs from pickerel up to 
19 inches taken from lakes Pierce, Francis, June- 
in-Winter, Henry, Kissimmee, Hatcheneha, and 
Walk ’n Water. 

Although gamefish were included in the pickerel 
diet, nearly 80% of this diet were not harvestable 
gamefish and included mostly small bluegill-type 
fish, a type in much abundance anyhow. 

Other revelations: chain pickerel feed actively 
during cold weather, diet rigorously in the heat. 

From the fisherman’s viewpoint, it looks as 
though long-johns and a bucket of live bait would 
be the formula for a passel of pickerel. ©@ 
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The picturesque Estero River meanders through the State Park — lands 
given to Florida by four surviving members of the Koreshan Unity. 


Koreshan State Par 


A Page Out of Florida History 


EN FLORIDA’S NEWEST state park opened its 
W facilities to visitors (January, 1967), campers 
and picnickers added a fascinating point of interest 
to their itineraries. The park is Koreshan State Park 
at Estero, on Tamiami Trail (U.S. Highway 41), a 
few miles south of Fort Myers, and is as rich in his- 
toric lore as it is in botanical beauty. 

For Koreshan State Park is the site of a strange 
religious colony which flourished in the early 20th 
century, and its 305 acres are a gift to the people of 
Florida from the surviving members of this reli- 
gion known as Koreshan Unity. 

Koreshan Unity had its beginning in the days 
following the Civil War when Doctor Cyrus Reed 
Teed, returned from service with the Federal Forces, 
dreamed troubled dreams at his home in Ithaca, 
New York. 
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The lust rampant in the land, the injustice, the 
heartbreaking struggle for existence—these were 
the things that disturbed Doctor Teed. Without such 
things, man might live a peaceful co-existence with 
his fellow man. What was back of them? Sex, con- 
cluded the Doctor; sex and personal greed. Why 
couldn’t folks go back to the tranquil ways of the 
early Christians? Give up sex, give up personal 
gain, live in communal tranquility? 

Teed began to express his views openly. Folks 
listened. Some agreed with him but most were 
openly hostile to his ideas. What? Give up the good 
old competitive struggle, backbone of the American 
Way of Life? Nonsense! Poppycock! Doc Teed must 
be out of his cotton pickin’ mind. Teed’s medical 
practice fell off sharply. 

He moved to Chicago. In a large city perhaps 
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people would be more understanding, more tolerant 
of his ideas. He took up the study of mental healing. 
He discovered a gift for oratory and became a mag- 
netic public speaker. 

Meanwhile he was expanding his theories of a 
sexless, non-competitive world. The philosophy was 
beginning to take on the characteristics of a full- 
fledged religion. Teed changed his name to Koresh— 
ancient Hebrew for Cyrus—and published a monthly 
pamphlet “The Guiding Star.” 

Now he invited membership in the new cult, ti- 
tled Koreshan Unity. An applicant had to undergo a 
stringent three-months probationary period during 
which he was obliged to forego sexual activity, alco- 
hol and tobacco. The convert was also required to 
express a willingness to cede all his worldly goods 
to the Society should he be found acceptable. In 
spite of its strict requirments, Koreshan Unity began 
to attract converts. 

In 1890, at Chicago, Doctor Teed established his 
“College of Life” as a communal home for his dis- 
ciples. Resident husbands and wives lived hence- 
forth as “brothers and sisters.”” Men and women 
occupied separate sleeping quarters and dined at 
different tables. Children were segregated by sexes 
and reared independent of either parent by teacher- 
members of Koreshan Unity. 

While his religion was gaining adherents, Doctor 
Teed was delving into the secrets of the Universe. 
And he evolved the theory that was to become a 
basic tenet of Koreshan Unity. The world, decided 
Doctor Teed, is a hollow sphere and we humans live 
on its inner circumference, not on the outer convex 
side as scientists have erroneously been teaching for 
centuries. The Doctor was firm in his belief. There 
was no possible room for error. Given time and 
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Koreshan Gardens, planted by unity 
members at the turn of the century, 
are lush with sub-tropical growth. 
Planetary Court, right, one of the 
women’s dormitories, is occupied by 
Miss Hedwig Michel, only surviving 
member of the Koreshan Unity colony. 
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circumstance, he averred, he would prove his 
earth-theory to the complete satisfaction of the most 
bigoted skeptic. 

In 1893 Doctor Teed struck up an acquaintance 
with a real estate dealer from Fort Myers, Florida. 
The man extolled the virtues of the south Florida 
gulf coast. “It’s so beautiful,” he said. “Beautiful and 
peaceful and—isolated!”” He knew how nosy neigh- 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
bors were making life difficult for Teed and his 
Koreshans at the College of Life. Teed took a train 
to Punta Gorda, the end of the railroad line in those 
days, and boarded a sloop for Fort Myers. 


Viewing the area south of Fort Myers, Doctor 
Teed was entranced. The real estate man was right. 
This was indeed a tropical paradise, albeit a wild 
and desolate one. 


Koresh was never a man to quail before physical 
discomforts. He needed a haven for his flock; Florida 
needed colonists. When he was offered cost-free a 
large tract along the Estero River, he accepted the 
offer with alacrity. Then he hurried back to Chicago 
to announce the joyous news to his followers. 


In February 1894, the first group of Koreshans 
arrived at what is now Koreshan State Park at 
Estero. They found themselves confronted with a 
nearly impenetrable mass of jungle; pines and pal- 
mettos, strangler figs and towering Florida oaks. In- 
festing the undergrowth was snakes and scorpions 
and great slithering alligators. At dusk the pioneers 
were set upon by hordes of mosquitos and sand flies. 
The unaccustomed sub-tropical warmth in which 
they labored sapped their strength. But, undaunted, 
they hacked and strained and ripped at the jungle 
and eventually their land was cleared and a first log 
house placed under construction. 


Back in Chicago, Koresh was excitedly putting 
the finishing touches to his theory of the Universe. 
The sun and moon, he had now determined, were in 
the center of the hollow earth sphere. And the stars 
were not “little worlds” as folks had been duped 
into believing but “centers of combustion.” And 
definitely—very definitely—the planets are not in- 


habited. 


But the world scoffed. And even among his fol- 
lowers Doctor Teed believed to detect a certain 
reluctance to accept his geodetic theories. He de- 
cided upon a scientific expedition that would, for 
once and all, put cruel skepticism to rest. 


The expeditionary force included Doctor Teed 
and a dozen of his followers. They set out one sunny 
morning in December 1897, for the beach at Naples, 
22 miles south of Estero. The men were equipped 
with a quantity of surveyor instruments and a huge 
“rectilineator,’ a device invented by Doctor Teed 
for measuring the curvature of the earth. The rec- 
tilineator consisted of three flat sections of mahog- 
any, each 12 feet long. At the end of each section 
was a cross-arm with a double T-square, one at the 
top and one at the bottom. The T-squares were 
made of brass and tooled with the greatest accuracy. 


The members of the expedition advanced these 
sections along the shore by means of adjustable 
standards which permitted their projection forward 
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on a straight line Each operation was checked and 
re-checked. 

The projection of the horizontal line was begun 
at a height of 10 feet above water levels. After some 
forward progress the Koreshans jubilantly noted 
that the cross arms of the rectilineator were nearing 
the ground. When finally the rectilineators could be 
extended no further, a telescope was carefully focus- 
ed pointing straight ahead. It showed that had the 
rectilineators been advanced they would have met 
the water’s surface at a distance of four miles from 
the start of the experiment. 

This, Doctor Teed announced, proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that the earth curves upward 
and is therefore concave. Had the straight line be- 
come higher above the water’s surface, it would 
have proved the earth convex and that we live on 
its outer surface, a fact Koresh had demonstrated to 
be untrue. 

Doctor Teed hastened back to Estero to write his 
“Cellular Cosmogony” which explained his theory in 
detail. 

In 1903 the remaining Koreshans quit their Chi- 
cago home to take up residence in. Estero. The com- 
munity now entered its period of greatest prosperity. 
Substantial tropical-type houses replaced the origi- 
nal log cabins. A 40-foot highway bisected the town. 
A machine shop was set up; a wood working shop, 
a laundry, a bakery and a print shop. The print shop 


The home of Dr. Cyrus Teed (Koresh), below, founder of 
Koreshan Unity, on the grounds of the new State Park. 
A scene, above, in the park’s rich sub-tropical gardens. 
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was entrusted with the printing of the “American 
Eagle,” official publication of the Koreshan. Under 
the editorship of Allen H. Andrews, a noted bot- 
anist, the AMERICAN EAGLE became renowned for 
the excellence of its articles on plants and flowers. 
The Koreshan gardens came into being; a band, a 
chorus and a symphony orchestra which gave con- 
certs in adjoining communities. It was a glorious 
page in Koreshan history—but a brief one. 

The followers of Koresh were models of industry 
and good neighborliness. They made no effort to 
impose their beliefs on others. They traded competi- 
tively and in a friendly fashion with the outside 
world, maintaining their close-knit communal exis- 
tence. Some of the Koreshans operated a ferry ply- 
ing between Estero and Fort Myers. Others sold 
lumber and nursery stock, and fruits and vegetables 
of exceptional quality. 

Then the blow fell. In 1908 Doctor Teed died sud- 
denly. His followers were in consternation. They 
had somehow always regarded the Doctor as more 
than mortal and he had done nothing to discourage 
the belief. They placed his body on a flower-strewn 
bier in Art Hall and kept a round-the-clock vigil in 
anticipation of an expected resurrection 

The resurrection failed to materialize and sadly 
the Koreshans placed the body of their leader in a 
tomb which is now on the grounds of Koreshan 
Park. An inscription on the grave stone reads: 
“Cyrus, Shepherd. . .Stone of Israel.” 

Editor Andrews succeeded to Doctor Teed’s posi- 
tion in the Society. He was a good man, and sincere. 
And for a while under his guidance the community 
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prospered. But with the death of Koresh the flame 
had died out of Koreshan Unity. Because of its basic 
tenet of celibacy, there could never be a second 
generation of Koreshans. The Perpetuation of the 
movement had been dependent upon the extent to 
which new members could be attracted. 


The golden, spell-binding voice of Doctor Teed 
was stilled forever. Converts became fewer and 
fewer. Members died of disease and old age. Some 
found the requirments for continued membership 
too severe and moved away. Youngsters growing 
up took off for more romantic places where love and 
marriage were encouraged and the acquisition of a 
few personal belongings not frowned upon. 


The advent of the motor car and the building of 
good roads put the boat line out of business. Con- 
crete replaced wood in construction and the once- 
flourishing lumber industry languished and died. 
The community school was abandoned and the chil- 
dren of Estero enrolled in the Fort Myers schools to 
which they traveled by bus. In 1951 the printing 
house burned down in a spectacular fire and was 
never rebuilt. Little by little Koreshan Unity 
dwindled to the surviving four who, in 1961, donated 
the community’s land to the State of Florida for use 
as a park. This was in keeping with the wishes of 
Doctor Teed. 


Koreshan Park today contains a superb collection 
of exotic plants gathered from tropical and sub- 
tropical lands throughout the world. And within the 
Park the ancient communal dwellings of the Kore- 
shans are being restored to their original state. Art 
Hall, once the heart of Koreshanity, is being pre- 
served as a museum in which is housed the historical 
and scientific relics of Estro’s brief glory. 


Construction of the overnight camping facilities 
in Koreshan State Park was started in 1966, with 
money provided by the 1965 State Legislature. A 
road was built by Lee County about a quarter of a 
mile south of the old Koreshan Unity entrance. This 
road divides to the right and left of a combination 
entrance and office building. Along the continuing 
two loop roadways which flank a shower building 
are 30 overnight campsites, each with a water outlet 
and electric hookup. 


The fee, as for state parks, is $2 a day for camping, 
plus 25¢ a day for the use of electricity. The park has 
a staff of eight full-time employees, picnic tables and 
a fully equipped playground for camping children. 


Park Superintendent H. J. (Herb) Smith who 
transferred to Koreshan Park in June of 1966, from 
Collier Seminole State Park, has outlined improve- 
ments to be budgeted over a 10-year period. These 
include the building of docks and ramps on the 
Estero River, an expansion of the present camping 
area and a complete restoration of the historic build- 
ing on the grounds of the new Park. @ 
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Question Box 


Answers to reader questions concerning gun 


handling, equipment and hunting 


Question: Where should I place a small middle 
bead sight on my 12 gauge shotgun barrel? Does 
a middle sight have as much value as a sighting 
aid to the upland game hunter? 

Answer: For a 12 gauge autoloader or pump with 
26 inch overall length barrel, used on upland game, 
the middle sight should be located about 11% inches 
behind the front sight. For a barrel length of 28 
inches, the sight location point would be approxi- 
mately 1334 inches. 

A mid-rib sight contributes to more accurate gun 
alignment and sighting plane. 


Question: How can I correctly determine the 
caliber of an unmarked rifle? I find that many of 
the old guns were not marked. 

Answer: Get yourself a muzzle gauge. Inserted in 
gun muzzle, it indicates the caliber or, if European 
designation, millimeter size of any rifle or pistol 
bore. 

The device is made of aluminum; is 3% inches 
long, and comes with caliber markings engraved on 
one side and millimeter measurements on the other. 

P&S Sales, P.O. Box 155, Tulsa, Oklahoma 74102, 
will ship you one for 60¢, plus a dime postage. 


Question: The screws holding my scope sight 
bases and mounts work loose. How can I tighten 
them so they will stay tight? 

Answer: When mounting a receiver peep sight 
or scope mount bases on a rifle, it is important that 
each individual holding screw be tight—and kept 
tight. Otherwise, accuracy of the sight-equipped 
firearm is sure to suffer. 

Screw tightness is difficult to maintain where 
firing produces heavy recoil and imparted shock to 
sight holding screws. In mounting receiver sights 
and scope bases, gunsmiths have long been using 
the trade-shared secret of dipping screws in shellac 
or rust-forming iodine, to better anchor them per- 
manently. 

Now many are changing to LocTite, a sealant 
product that gives sure, permanent positioning to 
gun screws in their threaded sockets. Some even 
coat sight bases and scope mount bases with a thin 
film of LocTite. 

One precaution for the home gunsmith: Before 
applying LocTite, wipe out screw holes and clean 
screw threads with a pipe cleaner wet with de- 
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MUZZLE FLASHES 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


natured alcohol to remove all grease and dirt de- 
posits. Let the alcohol naturally evaporate, or has- 
ten that gradual action with a blower. Then apply 
LocTite and tighten screws to final snugness. 


Question: Will repeated dry firing-snapping of 
the trigger of my double barrel shotgun hurt the 
mechanism? 

Answer: Dry firing—the snapping of shotgun 
trigger without a shell in the chamber—is a fre- 
quent cause of broken firing pins. 

I recommend you purchase a set of snap caps, in 
your shotgun’s gauge. There are several sources of 
supply, all mail order; it is doubtful that you will 
find snap caps in local sporting goods store. 

Stoeger Arms Corporation, 55 Ruta Court, South 
Hackensack, New Jersey, sells snap caps for $3.60 
per pair, plus postage. 

Nylon caps can be had from Hunting World, 420 
East 5lst Street, New York 10022, for $3.95; $4.95 
for nickel-plated brass. 

Snap caps for conventional side-by-side doubles, 
and also for over-and-under doubles, have just been 
added to the line of the Pacific Gun Sight Company, 
Box 4495, Lincoln, Nebraska. The firing pin pro- 
tectors, available in popular gauges are $1.80 each 
—$3.60 for a set. 


Question: What do you think of those big capac- 
ity 25 or 40 shot clip magazines made for the .45 
auto., and of the available big capacity cartridge 
clips for the M1 Carbine? 

Answer: Not much! In the first place, they are 
not needed by a civilian. Secondly, the big maga- 
zines develop a heavy tension of the clip’s housing 
spring—tension that gets greater with every round 
of ammunition loaded into the clip. Consequently, 
unwanted cartridge pop-ups and jams are bound to 
occur. Far better to have several conventional size 
clips; they can be quickly changed, and function 
far more reliably than the large capacity versions. 


Question: Does a Magnum shell load have much 
increased range advantage over that of a standard 
234 inch length shell? 

Answer: The primary advantage of a Magnum 
shell load is its increased pellet content; this re- 
sults in an incrase in the density of the shot pattern 
and the chances of killing at maximum range. 
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Actually, Magnum shells do not shoot any further 
than standard or 3%4 inch express loads. 


Question: During a social conversation, a new 
acquaintance said he did “considerable competitive 
slug shooting from bench rest.” I thought he was 
referring to shotgun shooting with rifled slugs un- 
til he mentioned the caliber of his ‘rifle just before 
Our conversation was interrupted. Just what did he 
mean? I am puzzled. 

Answer: It’s a sure bet that the remarks con- 
cerned competitive muzzle loading rifle shooting 
from a bench rest. 

The cast bullets used are frequently called 
“slugs,” and the muzzle loaders are fired from a 
bench rest to prove their accuracy with different 
bullet weights and powder loads. 


Question: The crosshairs in my scope sight are 
broken. Where can I get repairs? 

Answer: Return the scope to its manufacturer, or 
send it to Trueline Instruments, Englewood, Cali- 
fornia, 801110. The California firm repairs all makes 
and models. 


Question: Every time I fire my .30.06 caliber big 
game rifle from prone position, the thumb that en- 
circles the small of the stock hits me a blow in my 
mouth. What is the trouble? 

Answer: If rifle butt is firmly pressed against 
your shoulder and your face is firmly rested on the 
comb of stock, everything should recoil together. 
But if rifle stock is improperly fitted to shoulder, 
and/or your face is not snug against the comb, then 
the rifle will slide back against your shoulder and 
face from the recoil of firing and you will likely get 
a punishing shoulder jolt from the rifle’s butt and 
a punch in the mouth from the thumb that encircles 
the rifle. 

There is also possibility that your trouble is a 
stock too short for your length of pull. If your rifle’s 
stock seems short, try adding a Pachmayr recoil 
pad to lengthen it. The pad will also absorb some 
of the recoil of firing. 


Question: I know it is important that the clean- 
ing rod not rub the rifle bore ahead of chamber and 
at muzzle, but how can I prevent it? 

Answer: By using a cleaning rod guide. For 
breech-end cleaning, you can buy a ready-made 
guide to fit the action of your rifle, or you can make 
one by drilling out the primer hole of a fired car- 
tridge until cleaning rod makes a center fit. 

If rifle action is the type that permits cleaning 
only from muzzle, use a plastic muzzle cap that 
centers the cleaning rod with rifle bore. Some 
muzzle-end cleaning rod guides are funnel shaped 
and can be inserted in the bore, and the cleaning 
rod used through the opening. Others are of cap 
type, with center hole. © 
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Necessary Attributes 


Curiosity and Imagination 


By ERNEST SWIFT 


National Wildlife Federation 


N ADDITION TO technical knowledge, curiosity and 
| imagination are two attributes necessary for de- 
veloping well-oriented conservation programs and 
research objectives. Curiosity and imagination in 
promoting resource management and research sep- 
arate the drones from the inspired. 

As civilization continues its massive impact, these 
attributes become more important in an increas- 
ingly competitive field. These traits not only pro- 
duce results but are extremely rewarding to the 
individual. 

For some years the Wisconsin Fisheries Division 
of the Wisconsin Conservation Department has 
been evaluating opportunities to expand the fishing 
potential, even though the state can boast of over 
8,000 lakes, thousands of miles of rivers for warm 
water fishing, and a respectable mileage in trout 
streams. The northern wooded regions of the state 
have hundreds of spring ponds, some of which are 
land blocked while others are head waters or trib- 
utaries. These springs supply the state’s innumer- 
able streams with cool, clear water, which is an 
ideal habitat for our native brooks and for imported 
rainbow and brown trout as well. Many of these 
ponds, however, have become silted in with little 
water visible and a very minimum of fish life left. 

Interest began to center on these ponds for two 
reasons: First, as wintering areas for trout, and 
second, as fishing ponds. 

But first a series of questions had to be answered: 
What was the depth of silt to solid bottom? What 
was the bottom: silt, gravel, or marl? How could 
the silt be removed? 

A pattern of operation has now been developed, 
but one experiment is of particular interest—a 24- 
acre pond at the headwaters of Clam River, in 
northwestern Wisconsin. It was decided to use a 
hydraulic dredge—giant sucking pump—to pull out 
the silt. Before dredging, the water was only a foot 
above the silt, but the silt had been sounded at 
about 15 feet at its deepest point, and the edges of 
the pond were somewhat shallower. 

Then came an indirect discovery which the stolid 
might have passed over, but which excited the 
imagination of the curious. When the hydraulic 
dredge had sucked out the silt to the depth of about 
five feet, a number of large bones began to show up 
in the spoil banks. Here curiosity took over. Was 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
the five feet of sediment one hun- 
dred years old, a thousand, or 
several thousand years old? The 
bones were sent to Geochron 
Laboratories, Inc., at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, for a carbon-14 
test. The report identified the 
bones as those of bison and the 
estimated age was 6,960 years 
old. 

This bone identification leaves 
the question open to much spec- 
ulation as to the time involved 
in the complete sedimentation of 
the pond. With nearly ten feet of 
sediment below the bones, the 
age of the pond could easily be 
from eighteen to twenty thou- 
sand years and in all probability, 
the pond, with thousands of lakes, 
was gouged out during a glacial 
age. 

The last buffalo were killed in 
Wisconsin about 1832, but its an- 
cestors must have been here at 
least five thousand years before 


the Christian era, and possibly 
longer. Other bones have been 
sucked out by the dredge, but as 
yet have not been identified. 

The experiment proved suc- 


- eessful as a fisheries venture. The 


bottom of the pond in question 
proved to have both gravel and a 
marl composition. It was found 
by a late examination this fall 
that many good-sized trout were 
now spawning and like success is 
now showing up in many such 
ponds, with similar treatment in 
the northern part of the State. 
Another backward look into 
antiquity occurred in a national 
forest in northern Wisconsin in 
1965. The United States Forest 
Service and the Wisconsin Con- 
servation Department were co- 
operating in developing wildlife 
flowages. The engineers decided 
that the lower end of a draw or 
shallow coulee would be the logi- 
cal place to build an earthen dam. 
The first job was to excavate the 


peat down to the mineral soil so 
that a core could be built in. 
When the drag line got down 
about nine feet, cuttings from an 
old beaver dam were exposed. 
The short chunks of wood 
dredged up had the unmistaka- 
ble tooth marks of beaver, were 
light in color, soft, and looked 
much like aspen. However, after 
exposure, they turned coal black. 

These cuttings were also sent 
in for carbon-14 testing and the 
report came back that they were 
2,834 years old. Beavers were 
building water control structures 
in Wisconsin about 870 years be- 
fore the time of Christ. 

It is incidences of the kind just 
mentioned that add zest to the 
daily routine of managing re- 
sources and sets the imagination 
of students aflame. Today’s tech- 
nologies have opened new doors 
for those in conservation who 
have an inspired interest in ecol- 


ogy. ©@ 


CONSERVATION SCENE 
(Continued from page 5) 


from the mouth of the Suwannee 
River and St. Augustine, south 
to Naples and Miami, but they 
are quite localized. They are un- 
suspicious of man and are easily 
attracted to feeding stations 
where their soft gray and blue 
color forms an attractive part of 
the natural landscape. 

Owners of land where the 
Scrub Jay nests and feeds have 
an opportunity through the gift 
of 50 to 100 acres to help preserve 
this interesting species for future 
generations, and such a gift is an 
item deductible from the Federal 
Income Tax since the Florida 
Audubon Society is a tax free 
educational institution. 

Mr. Richard Archbold has 
shown Florida Audubon Society 
representatives some of the land 
harboring the Scrub Jay which 
surrounds his 1000 acres of re- 
search property. The Highlands 
County and other Chapters of the 
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Florida Audubon Society stands 
ready to take over the super- 
vision and guarding of a Scrub 
Jay sanctuary while further stud- 
ies of the habits of this interest- 
ing bird are made. 


Outdoor Recreation Catalog 


SECRETARY of the _ Interior 
Stewart L. Udall recently an- 
nounced release of a new publica- 
tion—OutTpoorR RECREATION RE- 
SEARCH—a summary catalog of 
current and recently completed 
outdoor recreation research proj- 
ects. 

The volume, a Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation project, was de- 
veloped to provide a single source 
of information about outdoor rec- 
reation research. It was prepared 
under contract by the Science In- 
formation Exchange of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

“Outdoor Recreation Research” 
divides summary statements of 
outdoor recreation research proj- 
ects into categories of Resources, 


User Studies, Economics, and Re- 
search Methods. Three indexes, 
based on (1) Performing Organi- 
zations (2) Principal Investiga- 
tors and (3) Subject Index help 
make the catalog particularly use- 
ful to research personnel or other 
individuals or organizations in- 
volved in outdoor’ recreation 
work. 

Edward C. Crafts, Director of 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, said “the reference catalog 
will not only enable research per- 
sonnel to see what research is 
currently being carried on in the 
field, but also help avoid duplica- 
tion of effort and facilitate the 
free exchange of ideas and re- 
search findings among scientists 
and organizations.” 

Director Crafts urged outdoor 
recreation researchers to keep 
the Science Information Ex- 
change, Smithsonian Institution, 
informed of their projects so that 
those may be listed in future edi- 
tions of “Outdoor Recreation Re- 
search.” ©@ 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


<a eee ae Ly sepa ear 8 pounds or larger 


Process Se neeeeee ae ees 4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 
_.....1¥Y2 pounds or larger 
SHELLCRACKER 


oe rvcgchoneeen tee et ees 2 pounds or larger 


5 eer oe Le Pe 2 pounds or larger 


bi dance ade t awe teeecee ee 1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 


For that BIG ONE 
that didn't 


—_— 
ear. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Name (please print) 

Address 

Cae nares a  Sigte pe iA = SNe, 

SPeClesii ja. hee i ee) Weight. Ihengtit 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 

Where Cognit. 5 ne ee Cottity 
Date Caught______ ~——d Catch Witnessed By__ 

Registered, Weighed By. ————S—SS——CC—CSC—C—C—CSAAt: 

Signature of Applicant 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


Young Opossum 


Wildlife Portrait By Gene Smith 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine SUBSCRIBE NOW 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 The Florida Magazine For ALL Sportsmen 


please print or type 


orid 


ae (LDL 
Street No. 
City 1Z Issues 2... 2... $2.50 
24 Issues __.. ss $4.75 
State Zip Code 36 Issues ___________. $6.25 


